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Analysis: 

By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, 

No. 129117) 
pO POPE Cree eer eT 44.87 
n Dry Basis 

Ss ged ae Ard asa a 8.68 
Organic Matter .........: 91.32 
Bothy DEE cc ccsceses 6.2* 
Total Nitrogen (N) ....... & 25 
Phosphorous (P205) ...... .24 
Pee CHEE) 6.006 cece ves 3k 
Cabs. TOD) ciiecss cece 1.68 
Water holding capacity ...581.12 
*Very slightly acid. 

7 is neutral. 
Distributors: 
BALTIMORE: 

E. Miller Richardson & Co. 

BOSTON: Breck’s 
CINCINNATI: 


The J. Chas. McCullough Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
NEW YORK: 

Stumpp & Walter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Oo. 
WILMINGTON: 
Franklin J. Murphey 
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Roses 


Dig deep—prepare the soil carefully 
—and your roses will reward you gen- 
erously with healthy, disease-resisting 
plants and a multitude of lovely 


. . FLORIDA HUMUS is 


the ideal source of humus for the rose 


blossoms. . 


bed because it holds moisture, aids 
root growth, and also supplies organic 
nitrogen which, gradually released, 
helps nourish the plants for years. It 
will not sour the soil. 


FREE BOOKLET — you'll find much useful in- 
formation in our new booklet-—The Uses of Florida 
Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. Ask for it at 
your dealer’s, listed at left, or write Florida Humus 
Co., Sales Office, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
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THIS IS THE 30th YEAR 


| for Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray. Every year its sales 
have increased in the face of many new products 
offering all sorts of claims. But for 30 years gardeners 
have known that they could depend upon the effi- 
ciency and safety of 


Wilsons 


O. K. PLANT 


Don't trust a season's growth to untried, unproven 
sprays. Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray is, and for years 
has been, used on America's foremost estates and 


Our new 52-page catalog is ready .. . 
May we send you a copy? 


Dept. E-4 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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/OLEANDERS FOR TUB DECORATION 


LEANDERS may be grown in a tree-shaped form, or as 
a shrub. Both have their appealing qualities. To grow a 
fine tub specimen, I start with a 12-inch cutting in the Spring. 
This is put in damp sand or water until roots form, and then 
very carefully transferred to a pot where a little sand is put 
under and about the tender roots. As the roots grow they 
reach the soil prepared for them. The soil mixture I use is so 
rich that if the tender roots were transferred directly from the 
sand or water to it, they might die. The soil mixture consists 
of one part muck or dark heavy soil, one part well-rotted 
manure, and two parts coarse sand, or light gravel soil. 

When the cutting has become well-rooted and has started 
to grow, pinch out the crown, if a shrubby plant is wanted. 
To make a tree-shaped or standard form, let only one stem 
grow the desired height before topping it to make it branch. 
In the shrub-shaped form pinch out the crown as soon as 
growth starts to induce the plant to branch and send up new 
shoots from the base. A beautiful shrub-shaped specimen 
should be one branching freely from the base upward in a 
well-rounded effect. Attention to this pinching out of the 
branches is very necessary during the first growing season to 
insure the perfectly shaped specimen desired. This is not as 
difficult as it may seem. 

Last Spring I started one plant from a cutting. During the 
Summer it grew four well-branched stems three feet tall. The 
pinching back of the growth was discontinued in September 
so that all the branches could form crowns or terminating buds. 
To my surprise it produced large, magnificent clusters of fra- 
grant, double, rose-colored flowers in October. During the 
time from Spring until Fall it was transplanted three times, 
because it was young and growing. Older specimens do not 
need such frequent transplanting. 

The oleander is not hardy in the North, and so must be 
put in a cool place for the Winter to rest. During the growing 
season, it needs plenty of water, but during the Winter when 
it is resting, very little water is given. By the latter part of 
February it should be given more heat, sunlight, and water. 
Mary Louisa Hellings. 





Titusville, N. J. 


_THE CARYOPTERIS NOT HARDY 


.* IS with sincere regret that I notice, in many of the leading 

1935 catalogues, that Caryopteris mastacanthus in shades 
of white, blue and pink, is described as a perfectly hardy 
perennial. C. mastacanthus, in the blue variety, has been on 
the market for many years, but has never been extensively 
planted. I became interested in this shrubby plant about ten 
years ago, and since then I have planted it by the dozen, in 
the hope that I might find at least one that would prove reli- 
ably hardy, but have always been doomed to disappointment. 
Even with reasonable protéction, my efforts invariably have 
met with failure. As I have been successful in growing and 
carrying over many other plants reputedly tender, such as 
chrysanthemums of questionable hardiness, crape-myrtles, 
tender rhododendrons and azaleas, I feel that caryopteris in 
climates where hard Winters prevail are really not worth 
bothering with, unless one wants to build a frame over them 
for Winter protection. As I demand, in return for much effort 
and considerable expense, that my garden shall be attractive 
in Winter as well as in Summer, both in near as well as in 
distant views, I naturally have to bar anything requiring box- 
ing or unsightly protective measures; hence-C. mastacanthus 
comes under this ban. In mild climates it is a charming thing, 
and well worth while. 

Vitex macrophylla, on the other hand, is a decided acquisi- 
tion, especially in the strong blue variety, which, of course, is 
much more showy than the white. While it frequently freezes 
to the ground in hard and variable Winters, the latter always 
being more destructive than the former, the vitex, if protected 
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with just a spadeful of old cow manure over the roots, will 
spring up again each year, and will grow with satisfying 
rapidity and give generously of its welcome blue bloom. It is 
charming planted as a background to pink and white phlox, 
requiring little attention when once established, which is a 
point in its favor. 

—Minnie Long Sloan. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


DAFFODILS AT THE NEW YORK SHOW 


N the New York flower show five years ago there were not 
more than a dozen varieties of daffodils exhibited and none 
of them new or outstanding. Each year there has been a defi- 
nite improvement in number and quality of varieties shown, 
and this year there was actual competition amongst the ex- 
hibitors. It was a real delight to see the genuine ambition which 
existed among the competitors to stage their flowers to the best 
advantage, and to label each variety accurately and in plain, 
readable lettering. 

Two exhibitors showed the flowers in black vases against 
a plain black velvet background, nicely grouped and balanced 
—one exhibiting 204 varieties! Personally, I could have done 
away with three-fourths of them, but the general public likes 
huge, over-fed monsters and splash and color, and their 
“‘oh’s’’ and ‘“‘ah’s’’ testified to their genuine delight and 
admiration. 

There is still much to be desired. For instance, one group 
contained a vase of the beautiful pink-toned variety Mrs. 
R. O. Backhouse, and instead of placing it amongst white 
varieties, it was closed in with red and orange cups and its 
beauty completely lost. One exhibitor showed two separate 
vases of a lovely variety, one named Confield and the other 
Cymbric Queen, both exactly alike. I am sorry not to know 
which is the correct name, for, in my judgment, it was by far 
the best new variety shown with which I am not acquainted 
—a fine big Incomparabilis apparently of Fortune parentage, 
the perianth not so good as that of Fortune, but the crown 
even richer in color when grown under glass, as this flower 
was, although I do not know how deep the color would be if 
grown out of doors. 

Of course these flowers must be forced for the early show 
and it is the only way to acquaint the public with daffodil 
varieties, but the beauty of many flowers is absolutely lost by 
forcing and over-feeding. For instance, each exhibitor showed 
the lovely, classically beautiful Beersheba, but its form and 
balance was so changed by forcing that no one who knows 
and loves Beersheba would have recognized it! 

One little flower, Rockery Beauty, was very lovely indeed. 
Creesus, Firetail, Whitewell, Nobility, Medusa, Glorious, 
Mary Copeland, Mitylene, Moira O’Niell, Mystic, Nevis, 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Pilgrimage, Carlton, Damson, Bokara, 
February Gold, Golden Sceptre and Thalia showed up very 
well even to the last day of the show, and all are exceptionally 
fine flowers, some old, some new. I am glad to speak well of 
them. 

Daffodils add a new interest and a new color note to the 
show and being among the first of our flowers to herald 
Spring should more and more have a place of importance. 
Could anything be lovelier than this poem used for one day’s 
exhibit in shadow boxes by the Federated Garden Clubs of 
New Jersey and written by one of their members, Mrs. Robert 
Crater? 


COLORATURA 


Gath’ring momentum under melting snows 
Daffodils rise like arpeggios. 

Vibrant with life, their golden clarion throats 
Blow high and higher sweet soprano notes. 
Piercingly sweet, prolonged with ecstasy — 
Music for God to hear and man to see. 


—DMrs. F. Stuart Foote. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Lorp a BurnHam 
Glass 


Gardens 





Your <a Money 


How to Make It Go Further and Last Longer 


HIS is how it works. You know 

how soon, in our warm dry homes 
of today, potted plants begin to look 
depressed and discouraged. Those same 
plants when put back in the ideal con- 
dition of your Garden Room, quickly 
revive. 

That means, by changing the plants 
in your rooms frequently, you can al- 
ways have them in the very pink of 





condition. Besides which, you can al- 
ways have a constant supply of flowers 
to cut, direct from the other Garden 
Room plants. 

“Fun and flowers, lots of both,” 
that’s what one of the owners says she 
gets out of her Garden Room. 

Send for book telling all about it, 
and other Glass Gardens, starting at a 
price so little as $275. 





LORD & BURNHAM Co. 


New York 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 


Toronto 


Dept. E 308-A Harbcr Comm. Bldg. 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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FRUIT TREES TRAINED 
ALONG GARDEN WALLS 


As in Finest European Gardens 


NCE the luxury of Old World nobility and 

royalty, Dwarf Trained Espalier Fruit 
Trees are now available to you at moderate 
cost. How your friends will exclaim to see 
large, luscious, richly colored fruit peeping out 
from foliage along walls or on trellises. 


Old World Art 
Brought to America 


Henry Leuthardt served his apprenticeship 
in the Old World and was awarded a medal for 
proficiency by the University of Strassburg. 

Mr. Leuthardt uses stocks specially adapted 
for espalier work. He trains the shoots for sym- 
metry and balanced growth as only a specialist 
can do. These Espalier Trees are as practical as 
beautiful. Plant them early this spring and the 
chances are four to one in your favor that they 
will fruit this summer. They are long-lived, 
often continuing to fruit for 75 years or more, 


Special Introductory Offer 


EsPALIER DWARF Fruit TREES 
Applesand Pearsin Choicest Varieties 


We have set aside a few thousand choice 4- 
Armed Palmette Verrier Pear Trees, 5 to 6 
ft. high. These are regularly listed at $8, but 
while this limited supply lasts, we will fill 
your order at the introductory price of $6 each. 
Your choice of these Pear varieties: 
PEARS—Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Duchess d’Angouleme, Beurre 
d’ Anjou, Seckel. 

APPLES—Duchess of a ay Delicious, 
Fameuse, McIntosh, Baldwin, I, Greening. 

You are invited to our Eehitition Orchard 
—only 25 miles from New York City. See our 
ad in March 15th issue. 

Write today for illustrated Folder C, show- 
ing many Apples, Pears, Peaches and Plums 
trained in many fascinating forms. 


KAing: 
Port Chester. 


Street, 





















N.Y. 
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Native Rhododendrons for Planting in Masses 


We are at last able to offer fine 
young plants for this purpose at 
prices which make it possible to 
consider the problem on the acre 
basis. 

(100) (1000) 


Rhododendron maximum $18.00 $160.00 
Rhododendron catawbiense 24.00 200.00 
Rhododendron carolina 24.00 200.00 
Kalmia latifolia 18.00 160.00 


All plants are 12 to 15 inches 
high and furnished with a small 
ball of earth. They are carefully 
collected—not nursery grown like 
our other offerings — but well 


These Trees Grow 








rooted-and satisfactory. 


transportation extra 





Fifty at the 100 rate — 250 at 
the thousand rate. Packing and 
at cost. 


We’re Headquarters for Rhododendrons 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS—Twenty-five named hybrids (1 year grafts) 
for $1 each. 2-2% foot budded specimens $4.75 each. 


OUR 1935 SHORT GUIDE lists 98 different Rhododendrons and Azaleas—of 
which 40 are distinct species. 252 varieties of Broadleaved and Coniferous Ever- 
greens; 150 illustrations. A copy will be mailed free if you mention “Horticulture.” 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 





With Rhododendrons 
MAGNOLIA 
From early April to late May a 
sequence of flowers can be arranged as 
noted below: 
Soulangeana. 
April 20. Pink and white. Each 
10 to 12 in., 1 yr. grafts $ .90 
12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts 1.25 
Halleana stellata. April 10. White. 
10 to 12 in., 1 yr. grafts .90 
12 to 15 in., 2 yr. grafts 1.25 
H. stellata rosea. April 10. Rose. 
8 to 10 in., 1 yr. grafts 1.10 
10 to 15 in., 2 yr. grafts 1.70 
Conspicua. April 20. White. 
10 to 12 in., 1 yr. grafts 1.10 
12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts 1.60 
” Soul. Lennei. May 1. Red and white. 
10 to 12 in., 1 yr. grafts 1.00 
12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts 1.25 
Soul. Nigra. May 15. Purple and white. 
10 to 12 in., 1 yr. grafts .90 
12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts 1.25 
FRANKLINIA 
August and September flowers. Rare 
native. 


12-15 inches $3 postpaid (10 for $15, 
not postpaid) 
STEWARTIA 


Blooms in July. Cup-like, large blooms. 
Stewartia pseudocamellia. 12 inch, $1 
postpaid. 
RED-FLOWERING 


DOGWOOD 
2-year grafts, 18-24 inches $1 each. 

















No. 1 
Collection of Paving Plants 


Acaena glauca. 

Achillea tomentosa. Yellow. 
Antennaria canadensis. White. 
Arenaria verna caespitosa. White. 
Armeria laucheana. Pink. 

Arabis procurrens. White. 

Mazus reptans. 

Sedum acre. Yellow. 

Veronica filiformis. Mauve 
Veronica repens. Pale blue. 


Special offer $2.00 


No. 3 


Collection for Shady 
Situations 


Anchusa myosotidifiora. Blue. 
Anemone sylvestris. White. 
Anemone hupehensis. Pink. 
Aquilegia caerulea. Blue and white. 
Campanula carpatica. Blue. 
Campanula rapunculoides. Blue. 
Epimedium hybrida. 

Erica carnea. Rose. 

Erica vagans. Lavender. 

Heuchera sanguinea. Coral pink. 
Linaria aequitriloba. Lavender. 
Myosotis palustris semperflorens. Blue. 
Platycodon mariesii. Powder blue. 


Special offer $3.50 











ROCK PLANTS FOR SUN AND SHADE 


Special Collections at Attractive Prices 


No. 2 


Collection for Sunny 
Situations 


Androsace sarmentosa. Pink. 

Arabis albida rosea. Rose. 

Aster alpinus dark beauty. 
Chrysanthemum Coreanum. 
Delphinium chinense. Blue. 
Dianthus plumarius hybrids. 
Erigeron linearis. Lavender. 
Erigeron Mesa Grande. Lavender. 
Euphorbia myrsinites. Yellow. 
Geranium sanguineum. Rosy lavender. 
Helianthemum citrinum. Yellow. 
Leontopodium alpinum (Edelweiss). 
Phlox amoena. Pink. 

Veronica spicata. Blue. 


Special offer $3.50 


No. 4 


Collection of Choice Alpine 
and Rock Plants 


Rosa Roulettii. Pink. 

Cyclamen Europaeum. Rose. 
Astilbe simplicifolia. Pink. 
Primula Juliae. 

Calluna vulgaris variegata aurea. 
Campanula carpatica Ditton Blue. 
Campanula oe mee Blue. 
Epimedium hybridus. 

Erodium chamaedryoides roseum. 
Gentiana septemfida. Blue. 
Gentiana walujewi. White. 
Saxifraga lingulata bellardi. White. 


Special offer $5.00 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue on how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS, CONN. 




















GARDEN 
BOOKS 
You Will Enjoy 








What Happens in My Garden Price $3.00 
Louise Beebe Wilder in her new book reveals her 
methods in the handling of bulbs, border flowers and 

rock garden plants. 


Another Garden Notebook Price $1.50 
Alfred Putz in this new practical handbook of home 
gardening answers clearly and accurately the garden 
questions which arise on every small place. 


Wild Flowers by Homer D. House . Price $7.50 
165 full-page and 200 half-page photographs of wild 
flowers in Actual Color Life-Size; 340 pages of com- 
plete and authoritative descriptions. A book that no 
flower lover can afford to miss. 


The Book of Perennials Price $2.00 
Perennial plants to grow for all purposes and in all 
places. 280 pages, 103 illustrations. A great book. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check. 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Unique 

Soil Sponges Capture Valuable 
Plant Food, Cut Water Bills, 
Stimulate Vigorous Growth, 
eee © 


OU, too, can have a beautiful lawn and 
garden if you use Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss, nature’s finest soil conditioner. 


This miracle maker of humus puts millions 
of tiny soil sponges to work, providing soft, 
loose, fertile soil that allows air circulation 
and the penetration of the sun’s rays. It 
stores plant food that would otherwise be 
washed away and wasted. Its remarkable 
moisture-holding qualities place this plant 
food in solution so your lawn and garden 
can thrive without excessive sprinkling bills. 


' Emblem-Protected 
Peat Mossissold under 
various trade names by 
high-grade dealers of 
horticultural supplies. 
Jointhethousands who 
have the pleasure of 
beautiful lawns and 
gardens with less labor 
and expense. Send for 
our free valuable book- 
let, ““Peat Moss for 
Lawns & Gardens,” 
test tablets, and name ' 
of your local dealer. 
Mail thecoupon today. 


EmblemProtected, 
FAT MOS 


TEST TABLETS 
AND VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 


'Gekes Ga sek ane. i: 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem Pre 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 
less. Each bale is fully 
compressed, contains 
less air, more peat 
The moss is of match 


clean 


less quality 


uniform, ond fully 
aged. Holds life-giv 
ing moisture longer 
makes soil-building 


humus faster 





P 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 
absorbency test tablets. 


H-4-16-85 


Name 








Address _. 


City 
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Garden Work for Late April 


Lpandpadacieesighdudesesscteeoues 


ELP-40me seedlings of aquilegia, hollyhocks, annual larkspur, coreop- 

sis, dianthus, calendulas and flowering tobacco can be transplanted to 
the cutting garden or trial beds elsewhere on the grounds where they will 
be useful. 

Curb the spreading growth of the Oriental poppy Olympia now before 
it has a chance to extend its underground roots any farther. 

Scatter a mulch of stone chips around the crowns of alpines and rock 
plants that need surface drainage, as for instance some of the lewisias and 
saxifrages. 

Regal lilies which are otherwise hardy are tender when they first start 
to grow in the Spring. A late frost may stunt the tops and keep them 
from flowering. Have a little straw, salt hay or leaves handy that can be 
thrown over the plants when a late frost threatens. 

If it is desirable to clear away the Winter mulch of leaves around 
thododendrons and mountain laurels, replace it with a covering of at least 
an inch or two of moist peat moss which will keep the roots cool. 

Annual flowers and vegetables which are being started in hotbeds, 
coldframes or seed boxes and which have made three leaves are ready to 
be transplanted and given more room. Most plants can be spaced two to 
three inches apart in the frames or boxes. 

When the ground in the flower garden is dry enough so that it can be 
worked and made fine, sow seeds of the hardiest annuals where they are 
to flower. The list includes the Shirley and California poppies, China 
pinks, candytuft, annual larkspur and annual chrysanthemums. At the 
end of the month sow seeds of snapdragons, calendulas, flowering to- 
bacco, annual lupines and sweet alyssum in the garden. 

One may start gladiolus corms in a coldframe now for early bloom. 
Corms can be set in the soil or started in pots so that they can be moved 
into the garden later. 

Plant all kinds of garden roses at this time so that they may get their 
roots established before the weather gets too warm and dry. Prepare the 
soil to a depth of 18 inches for the piants. Hill them with soil when first 
planted for a period of ten days. 

In building a tock garden, dig out the top soil and put in drainage 
before laying down the rocks. Tamp the soil very firmly in the interstices. 
Rocks should be at least one-third and better two-thirds under the 
ground. 

All kinds of trees, shrubs and perennials can be planted when the 
ground is dry enough so that it will not cake. Perennial borders must be 
deeply prepared with a fertilizer mixed in the bottom layer of soil if the 
plants are to grow well and remain in good condition for several years. 

Uncover the lily pools and clear out all débris and mulches that were 
put over the lily roots last Fall. Later when it is certain that there will be 
no more heavy frosts cover the inside of the pool with a thin coating of 
cement to fill all cracks. Check over the plants and order new ones for 
the coming season. 

One may divide shasta daisy plants in the same fashion as hardy chrys- 
anthemums. Each division will make a good plant. 

One may have a succession of perennial phlox in the garden by pinch- 
ing back the shoots on some of the plants while they are still quite short. 

If the evergreen bittersweet or euonymus is infested with scale insects 
and the new shoots have not yet started to come out, the plants may be 
sprayed with an oil solution which will help to check this destructive 
insect. 

Plant strawberries on a piece of the garden that has been cultivated for 


several years and which is rich. Set the plants 12 to 18 inches apart in | 


rows that are two or three feet apart. 
Asparagus grows best in a sandy loam. Use the Martha Washington 


variety. Plant the roots in deep furrows so that the crowns are four to | 


six inches below ground. Set the plants one and one-half to two feet 
apart in rows that are four feet apart. 

Wounds on fruit and ornamental trees should be treated with Bor- 
deaux paint made from Bordeaux paste diluted with raw linseed oil. This 
material will protect the exposed wood from disease. 

Early plantings can be made in the garden of Lilium speciosum album, 
L. speciosum magnificum, L. speciosum rubrum, L. henryi, L. regale, L. 
philippinense formosanum, L. tigrinum fortune giganteum and L. sul- 
phureum. Plant the bulbs on a cushion of sand. They will flower this 
year. 

If seeds of dwarf dahlias have not been started in a frame or indoors, 
there is still time. Unwin’s dwarf hybrids include many fine colors that 
make the single blossoms very desirable for cutting. 

When mixing soil for seedlings in boxes or pots, add up to one-third 
leaf mold or a humus product to insure well-rooted plants that will trans- 
plant easily. 

Use lime freely around lilacs and clematis, cultivating it into the soil. 
Lilacs will flower much better if grass is not allowed to grow around 
them. Set clematis plants so that the graft is two or more inches below 
ground. 
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prevention is 
worth a LB. of 











These bare, ugly limbs indicate a sick 
Pruning would improve this tree’s 


tree. 


appearance — but an immediate ex 
amination should be made to establish 
the nature of the illness, to discover its 


cause and to determine the treatment 
necessary to restore health and beauty. 


Bartlett's PPCANNED PROGRAM is a 
modern, efficient and highly eco- 
nomical method of safeguarding 
your investment in trees and placing 
the responsibility for their health and 
beauty in competent hands. It offers 
you an all-year-round service with 
cumulative advantages and econ- 
omies, based on regular periodic 
inspections and reports on the con- 
dition of your trees. It budgets work 
and expense so thatthe care of your 
trees costs less and less as time goes 
by. © And last, and most important, 
it provides a sustained, intelligently 
planned and administered program 
| which reduces the necessity for 
| costly operations and other emer- 
| gency measures—through the use of 
corrective and preventive tree san- 
itation. “© Write for our attractive 
PLANNED PROGRAM Folder which 
explains this desirable service fully. 


— 





Taking care of your 
trees under Bartlett's 
PLANNED PROGRAM 
method, such an extensive 
and costly surgical opera- 
tion as this would not have 
been required. The cavity 
would have been filled 
before it had reached 
such proportions. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 






Bartlett serves clients through 16 strategically located 
Branch Offices. Write us for the address of the 
Bartlett Representative nearest you. 


BARTLETI 
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Le ve Bete 

IN SPRING and FALL 

ELECT the Queens of your 
Spring and Fall gardens from 

Wheeler's list. Let our experience 

help you to greater Garden Loveli- 

ness this year. 


| SEND 
FOR OUR 
I NEW FREE 
J) FOLDER 
\) 


@Ptacian 





















WE SPECIALIZE in early 

flowering, hardy Chrysanthe- 

mums, and Delphiniums. Includ- 
ing our own introductions, Wheeler's 
plants in these two groups have been 
shipped to every state in the nation. 
Chrysanthemum list includes the best 
new varieties. Years of careful hybridi- 
zation have developed our own strain 
of Gold Medal Hybrid Delphiniums. 





JAMES WHEI 
Boston - W 
Ns ae 


LER & SON 





MASSACHUSETTS 








TWO 
OUTSTANDING 
SPECIALTIES 





VIOLA YORK GEM 


Patent No. 83 


Everblooming, Mauve, yellow 


eye. A gem for the Rock Garden. 
35c each = $4.00 doz. 





BUDDLEIA 
LAVENDER GLORY 


Exceptionally large showy 
blooms. 


3 inch pots 75c each 
3 for $2.00 


Write for 1935 Price List 


—_—@———. 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
422 Adams St., North Abington, Mass. 
Telephone Rockland 1200 
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A GROUND COVER FOR CONIFERS 


FTEN one wishes for a satisfactory ground cover to use 
under conifers. To my mind there is no more suitable 
plant for such a position than the twin flower, Linnea bore- 
alis var. americana. This little plant is found in acid soil all 
over North America. It was named for the great Swedish 
botanist, Linnzus, whose favorite it was. Its dainty sweet- 
scented pink flowers, nodding in pairs above the shining mats 
of round, evergreen leaves, are a lovely sight. The twin flower 
is attractive at all seasons, its leaves turning slightly bronze in 
Winter, but remaining always shiny. 

The acid condition existing under fir, pine, hemlock, and 
cedar trees is an enemy to grass and to many useful ground 
covers. This acidity, however, is necessary for the well-being 
of the twin flower. 

To grow the plants successfully, one must either get potted 
plants from a reliable nursery or take cuttings. Seed is very 
scarce and slow to germinate. It is not difficult to propagate 
from cuttings if they are taken carefully. Late August is the 
best time to make the cuttings. With a sharp knife, make a 
clean, straight cut through a piece that is neither too brittle 
nor too green. The cutting should be from three to four inches 
long. Strip it of all but the top pair of leaves, and put into a 
box of clean, sharp sand, and water well. 

If the cuttings are kept moist, they should be well rooted 
by February. Lift them carefully and plant under the conifers. 
If the weather does not permit this, the little plants may be 
temporarily potted up in a mixture of half acid leaf mold and 
half commercial peat. Once established they grow well. Four- 
inch cuttings have grown to nearly three feet in a year’s time. 


—Louise F. Holford. 
Portland, Ore. 
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AGE OLD ROMANCE 
lo Your Garden 





No other plant is so intertwined with 
legend and r as Old English 
Boxwood. Every leaf is a page from the 
history book of the Old World. No 
wonder garden lovers use this rich 
distinctive evergreen to complete their 
dream spots. 

Now you can have walk borders, garden 
edgings,gate and doorway groupings of 
Canterbury Maryland Boxwood —cut- 
tings from actual plants brought to 
this country about the time of the 
Revolutionary War. Rich with the 
romance of the ages, these healthy, 
beautiful plants are now available in 
any quantity at surprisingly low cost. 


FREE Boxwood Handbook 


Beautifully illus- 
trated story of 
boxwood, with 
information on 
plantings, care, 
growth—also ex- 
plains’ sizes, 

rices and order- 

ng. Write for 
free copy. 


, Ganterburv , 
Boxwood 


OXFORD ROAD, EASTON, MARYLAND 











OU, too, can have a beautiful garden 

and better lawn this year if you con- 
dition the soil now with G.P.M. Granu- 
lated Peat Moss. Highly absorbent and 
tich in humus-making qualities, G.P.M. 
Peat Moss is an ideal soil conditioner that 
maintains moisture constancy, prevents 
soil hardening, and assures vigorous, 
healthy plant growth. 


G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in solid, 
tightly packed bales. For your protection 
look for the distinguishing green bale 
head, and avoid cheap (actually more ex- 
pensive) loosely packed, inferior grades. 
Order G.P.M. from your dealer or direct. 
20 bushel pressure packed bales $4.00. 


PEAT MOSS 


Carries PIC Seal of Inspection and Approval 


DRICONURE — Finest quality pure organic fertilizer. 
Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss. Free from 
weeds. Will not burn. 314 bushel bag $3.00. 


SORBEX~ Pulverized moss peat for 7, Sees erst: 


ATKINS & DURBROW,, Inc. 
177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


2367 LOGAN BLVD. 163-H JOHN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Mail coupon now for interesting 
valuable folders on soil condition- 
\ing, also free sample G.P.M. Peat 
Moss and name of nearest dealer. 


H-4-18-38 





Name 





Street 





C ity State. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The National Flower Show 


HE National Flower Show of the Society of American 

Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists is a peripatetic 
institution, being held each year in a different city. It was in 
Rochester, N. Y., last year and next year will be in Baltimore, 
Md. This year it was in Omaha, Neb., and a large part of the 
West helped to make it a distinct success, financially and 
otherwise. The show was held in the Ak-Sar-Ben Auditorium 
—please note that this name is merely Nebraska spelled back- 
wards—which is at the edge of the city limits and six miles 
from the center of the city. Nevertheless, the attendance was 
very large. 

The large area available provided space for four gardens 
of 1,000 square feet each, with plenty of room for smaller 
exhibits in the main hall. The winning garden was adjudged 
to be that of the Evergreen Nursery of Omaha. It was made to 
represent a section of the Ozark country, with an old log cabin 
and a large revolving water wheel. Willows, spirzas, cherries 
and bulbous plants gave color to the garden. 

Bulbous material was responsible for much of the beauty 
of the show throughout the building. No less than three en- 
tries were made in a class calling for bulb gardens each to cover 
1,000 square feet. Hess & Swoboda of Omaha received first 
prize in this class with a well-planted garden containing beds 
and borders with a wall and fountain at the back. Darwin and 
cottage tulips as well as daffodils and hyacinths were used in 
large masses. Beds of Bartigon tulips edged with hyacinths 
were particularly attractive. 

Hydrangeas usually have a prominent part at national 
shows and that was true this year, with five entries in a 200- 
square-foot class. The competition between Holton & Hunkel 
of Milwaukee and Joseph Merritt of Dundalk, Md., was ex- 
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tremely close; the former won first prize because of superior 
arrangement. 

The West is not as familiar with rock gardens as are the 
eastern states and yet several excellent exhibits in the rock 
garden classes were made, although a width of only 10 feet 
was a handicap. It may be interesting to learn the names of 
some of the plants grown in western rock gardens. Among 
those used at the show were primroses, violas, saxifrages, 
dwarf irises, Aquilegia coerulea, Rosa rouletti, Cypripedium 
aucaule and C. pubescens, Gentiana acaulis and Cyclamen 
repandum. 

Much attention was paid to cut flowers with especially 
close competition in the rose classes. Roses with ten-foot stems 
were much in evidence. There was very sharp competition in 
snapdragons. Several excellent groups of potted plants came 
from California. Orchid exhibits were not outstanding, but 
the main hall contained an excellent group of cypripediums 
by Thomas Roland, Inc., of Nahant, Mass., against a back- 
ground of palms. This exhibit was awarded first prize. 

A particularly interesting feature of the show was found in 
a collection of plants from various colleges. The students of 
the Illinois State College at Urbana were consistent winners. 


Flower Show in St. Louis 


In point of area the Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden 
Show, opening on March 30, was perhaps the iargest flower 
show in America. Almost seven acres were used in the Arena 
and two adjoining buildings. A storm of almost blizzard 
proportions cut down the attendance on the first day, but after 
that large crowds attended. This show was opened in an un- 
usual way, the audience being called upon to sing ‘‘America,”’ 
after which a dancing school presented a fairy dance in which 
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The National Flower and Garden Show put on by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists at Omaha, Neb., 
was held in the Ak-Sar-Ben Auditorium and included an unusually large number of gardens 
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150 small girls participated. The mayor of the city then made 
the formal opening announcement. 

No less than 52 gardens had a place in this show, all in 
commercial classes. Several were mammoth gardens, covering 
as much as 6,400 square feet. The practical value of gardens 
of this size was questioned by some visitors. Obviously, they 
were much too large to be duplicated except on extensive estates. 
Fortunately, other gardens at the show were more educational 
in character. It must be admitted, however, that the larger 
gardens created a very spectacular effect. 

One particularly interesting garden, put up by Peter Sultzer 
of Kirkwood, Mo., was a studio garden which looked as if it 
might be 150 years old. It was planted mostly with evergreens 
but had a few beds of such flowers as were grown in olden days. 

Ozark gardens seem popular in the West and the St. Louis 
show, as well as the Omaha show, had one. An ancient spring 
house stood at the foot of a knoll against a characteristic Ozark 
landscape. Stuffed pheasants and other birds were used to give 
a realistic appearance. 


American Iris Society Meeting 


The American Iris Society is going south this year to 
Nashville, Tenn., for its annual meeting to be held on May 
2 and 3. Nashville, the Iris City, will celebrate Iris Week April 
28 to May 4. At this time the garden clubs of Nashville are 
sponsoring the largest iris show ever held in the South. There 
will be a five-mile planting of iris along the boulevard. 

Persons attending the meeting will have an opportunity to 
see several fine iris gardens in Nashville, among them the 
gardens of Dr. J. H. Kirkland, chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University, T. A. Washington, and Clarence Connell—all 
prominent iris breeders. The garden of Clint McDade at 
Chattanooga can be easily visited. 

Several of the iris society members are planning to make the 
trip through the Shenandoah Valley and the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. Many are expected to go from 
New England. Reservations can be made through Clarence 
Connell, regional vice-president, in Nashville. 


New Hampshire Garden Clubs Festival 


Governor and Mrs. H. Styles Bridges will officially open 
the New Hampshire Garden Clubs Festival, which is to be 
held at Little Boars Head and Rye Beach, for a four-day 
program beginning June 14. The festival is to be elaborate, 
and will include outdoor exhibits and entertainment features, 
the proceeds of which will be used for roadside beautification, 
conservation and preservation of forests in New Hampshire. 

A model of roadside beautification occupying a section of 
Ocean Boulevard and prepared by the highway department 
will be one of the feature exhibits. It will serve as an example 
for similar programs in all parts of the state. The exhibit will 
include a model gasoline station and a roadside stand, the 
latter being done by one of the garden clubs. Other gardens 
along the water front are being planned, including a Japanese 
garden, an herb garden, an old-fashioned garden, an outdoor 
living-room, a kitchen garden, the homestead exhibit of the 
University of New Hampshire, and a model tool house. 

A large tract of woods on the Hobson estate will be de- 
voted to conservation and bird life. This exhibit is to be 
under the direction of Mrs. Laurence J. Webster of the New 
Hampshire Nature Camp at Lost River. Wild flowers and 
bird equipment will be incorporated in this exhibit. 

Many departments are co-operating to put on educational 
exhibits, as, for instance, the state department of agriculture, 
the state forestry department, the commission of fish and 
game, and the League of Arts and Crafts. Lectures by garden 
authorities, pageants and musical programs are included in 
the schedule. 

Plans are being made for an opera which will be given by 
the well-known Fabian Sevitzky Ensemble of Boston, and in 
which 200 persons are to take part, the orchestra consisting 
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of 110 pieces. This event is being sponsored by Mrs. Arthur 
L. Hobson, and will be given on her estate at Little Boars 
Head. 

There will be a commercial division in the show, where 
nurserymen are planning to stage gardens and to display 
garden accessories. Garden clubs are planning individual 
exhibits. Mrs. A. Erland Goyette of Peterborough, N. H., is 
general chairman. 


The American Peony Society 


The next annual meeting and exhibition of the American 
Peony Society will be held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., on June 20 and 21, the show to be held in connection 
with the June exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. The iris society’s directors’ meeting, as well as the 
annual meeting, will be held on June 20. 

A special effort is being made to insure an outstanding 
exhibition this year, and, while it can not be stated definitely, 
the society expects to have an exhibit of rare new species of 
peonies from Kelway & Son, Langport, England, a special 
class being provided to accommodate entries from foreign 
countries as well as provinces of Canada, so as to make the 
show international in character. The secretary is W. F. 
Christman of Northbrook, III. 


All Hallows Guild Herb Sale 


A leaflet with a cover designed in the spirit of a title page 
of an old book announces the sale of herbs that is again to be 
held this year at the Cottage Herb Garden, Washington, D. C. 
All Hallows Guild is the sponsor organization, using the pro- 
ceeds of the sale for landscape work in the Bishop’s Garden of 
Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C. Scores of varieties 
of pot-grown herbs will be available, and during the week of 
April 22, the time of the Virginia garden tour, the garden and 
shop will be especially inviting. Visitors will be welcome week 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl is 
chairman. 


Garden Clubs Oppose Useless Fires 


Two hundred thousand Michigan citizens will be asked to 
pledge themselves individually to stop useless fires through a 
campaign planned by the Federated Garden Clubs of Michi- 
gan. It is pointed out that 93 per cent of all forest fires in 
Michigan are man-caused and that while slow but steady 
progress in prevention is being made through warnings, law 
enforcement, and indirect appeals, the individual is difficult to 
reach. The clubs’ campaign is designed to reach them. Mrs. 
J. S. Symons of Saginaw is chairman of the conservation 
committee. 


State Park Tour in Ohio 


The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs is planning an 
event which may have suggestions for other federations. The 
clubs are to hold a tour of several of the Hocking County 
state parks on Sunday, May 5, and are inviting all those who 
are interested to attend. Lunch will be eaten in a shelter house 
in one of the parks, and the tour will include visits to one or 
two caves. Authorities on geology, forestry and wild life will 
join the party. 


Bill Proposed to License Tree Men 


A bill sponsored by the Massachusetts Arborists Associa- 
tion is being presented before the present term of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. It proposes to license men who work on 
trees. It is anticipated that if the bill passes, a person who em- 
ploys tree service will have similar protection to that which is 
enjoyed in the fields of dentistry, medicine, and so forth. 
Further information may be obtained from the Massachusetts 
Arborists Association, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE CULTIVATION OF ALPINE PLANTS 


An authoritative article for those persons 
who take their rock gardens seriously 


LL material for rock gardens may be divided into four 

A large groups. The first is the field or meadow group, 

and contains a majority of our cultivated plants, both 

native and foreign. The sisyrinchiums, the dwarf bearded 

irises, many of the composite, and hosts of other familiar 
plants belong in this group. 

Next come the bog or marsh plants, which include many 
native orchids, the pitcher plant and the bog primulas. 

The third great group is the woodland group, from which 
many of the most attractive plants are drawn, including many 
native ferns, hepaticas, the bloodroot, and the acteas. 

Lastly, there is a great group which for convenience may 
be called the alpine group, but which really contains in addi- 
tion to true alpines, a host of boreal, sub-arctic and arctic 
species as well. On the face of it, it would appear that this 
classification is based entirely upon the physical conditions of 
the habitats in which the plants occur. However, the classifica- 
tion is based fully as much upon cultural patterns. 

All plants of the field group, whether they are natives of 
our own country or come from England or the south of 
France, respond equally well to a fixed type of culture—em- 
bracing full exposure to the sun, good soil, a fair amount of 
plant food and conditions of moisture depending upon those 
to be found in the original habitat. All in the bog group of 
plants respond to a simple cultural plan which is based largely 
upon an endeavor to supply an adequate and a continuous 
supply of water. All in the woodland group, no matter what 
country they come from, desire shade and a humus laden soil. 

It is apparent that what we call the culture of the plant is 
merely an endeavor upon our part to duplicate the physical 
conditions of the habitat from which we took the plant origi- 
nally. To put it another way, when we transplant a plant 


from nature into our garden, we at the same time transplant a 
portion of the habitat with it. Each garden is really a series 
of portions of different habitats, all assembled into one unit, 
but each one quite distinct from every other and each contain- 
ing its own plant or group of plants. 

The flora of any alpine zone contains many plants which 
grow equally well in nature at much lower elevations. An 
examination of the flora of the alpine zone of Mount Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire, reveals that of the many plants 
found growing there, just 126 are commonly distributed 
throughout the boreal zone of North America—a zone which 
roughly coincides with our coniferous forest. In addition to 
these boreal plants there are some 63 species which occur in 
the arctic region. There are only five plants—three species and 
two varieties—which appear to be endemic on Mount Wash- 
ington. These we may consider to be the true alpines on that 
summit, and they constitute, as is readily seen, but a small 
percentage of the total flora. 

These conditions hold in the alpine zones the world over. 
Eritrichium nanum, for example, is reported as occuring in 
the Alps at or near the snow line. Yet it is reported from 
many other stations throughout the world, and in the Aleu- 
tian Islands it occurs on rocks at sea level. Taking a local 
example, Vaccinium vitis-idea is typical of the alpine zone of 
the White Mountains, yet at Ste. Anne-des-Monts, and else- 
where in the Gaspé region of Canada, it occurs at sea level. 

From these considerations it is evident that the only com- 
mon denominator that can be found for these two different 
habitats is that of the low average temperature. From this fact 
it is easy to determine the first rule of culture for this type of 
plant—-grow it as cool as possible. 

The only control which we have over the temperature in 
a garden is that of the selection of the site. A full northern 
exposure will be the coolest that the garden will afford, and 
after that a northeasterly and an easterly in the order named. 





The rock garden of the Cronamere Alpine Nurseries at the Spring Flower Show in New York 
contained many choice flowers skillfully arranged 
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The best type of rockery for the culture and collection of the 
alpine and arctic plants is one in which all three exposures 
are involved. 

A natural question arises at this point: Why will not the 
shade of a tree suffice? Setting aside the stock reason that the 
tree will rob the plants of food and water, the real answer lies 
in the fact that during and after rains the atmosphere be- 
neath a tree is close and humid, and these low-temperature 
plants like dry, freely circulating air. They are very likely to 
rot under trees. 

The blanket cultural rule that alpine and arctic plants be 
grown cool must be modified or added to to meet the particu- 
lar requirements of specific plants. For purposes of cultural 
study, this group of plants may be further divided into three 
classes, the alpine meadow plants, the saxatile plants, and the 
nival or snow plants, the last group containing plants of both 
the meadow type and the saxatile type. 

Alpine and arctic meadows occur at all elevations and at all 
latitudes. The term meadow may be taken to include the sub- 
types heath and bog. The blanket cultural rules will then be 
modified to agree with the relative altitude from which a 
particular plant hails. Plants from the lower meadows will 
stand considerable sun; indeed, many of them will grow per- 
fectly well under ordinary garden conditions. Anthericum 
liliago and Aster alpinus illustrate this point. As the elevation 
of the habitat increases, so does the care which one must 
expend to keep them cool in the garden. Two dianthi from 
high alpine meadows are Dianthus alpinus and D. glacialits. 
These will grow well when given meadow conditions, but 
they must be given a cool exposure, either full northerly or at 
least northeasterly. 

In general, aside from the temperature conditions, meadow 
culture involves a good depth of fairly good soil, ample 
moisture, but not moisture in excess unless one is dealing with 
a bog species, and massing either with plants of their own 
kind, or with other species demanding similar treatment. 

The anemones, with the exception of the woodland group, 
are representative of this type of plant. Anemone pulsatilla is 
the easiest to grow; A. alpina and A. vernalis come from 
higher altitudes and are correspondingly more difficult to 
handle. The gentians are all typical meadow plants; the 
sprawling sorts of the Gentiana septemfida type come from 
the lower altitudes and are the easiest to grow. The higher 
types, G. verna, G. acaulis, and G. brachyphylla, merge with 
the nival group and offer some nice problems in cultivation. 
Geranium sylvaticum is from alpine meadows, a curious little 
plant with brittle, glassy roots and lupine-like leaves. It will 
grow anywhere and will form large colonies. The dwarf 
meadow campanulas, readily detected by their stoloniferous 
habit, are real beauties and should never be crammed into a 
rock crack. 

The next large group of alpine 
plants is known as the saxatile or 
rock-loving group. The plants in this 
group constitute the flora of the cliffs 
and ledges, of the talus at the foot of 
cliffs, and of the broad bands of rock 
and outcroppings in meadows. Like 
the meadow alpines, the degree of ex- 
posure which they require in the gar- 
den depends directly upon the aititude 
of their native habitat. Otherwise, 
their habitat is radically different 
from the meadow habitat. They in- 
habit rock cracks, growing in little or 
no soil except that of their own mak- 
ing. With the exception of what rain 
falls upon them or that percolates into 
the cracks of the rock, they grow in 
an extremely dry habitat. Occurring 
as they do, often upon vertical rock 
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Gentiana acaulis is typical of the alpine meadow plants 
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faces, they grow fully exposed to the wind, and in the Winter 
are denied the usual protective covering of snow. A plant 
developed under such conditions is bound to have a very 
characteristic structure. We find a very long, very slender root 
system, with but few laterals. We find a close habit necessi- 
tated by exposure to the elements. And lastly, we find an 
inborn habit to produce flowers and seeds in quantity all out 
of proportion to their capacity. Many saxatile plants fre- 
quently bloom themselves to death in their endeavor to per- 
petuate the species. 

Aside from temperature, most of the efforts of culture must 
be directed toward drainage. These plants dislike excess water, 
either above the surface or below it. They succumb readily to 
rot. They are best planted upon slopes with their foliage 
resting either upon the rocks themselves or upon a stone 
mulch. Those most susceptible to rot may be grown in the 
face of a wall. Inasmuch as they are not used to a rich soil, 
any tendency to feed them will result in an overproduction of 
leaves at the expense of flowers and the resulting lush growth 
will be far more susceptible to rot than the hard foliage pro- 
duced by a poor diet. Lastly, one should plant them as iso- 
lated specimens, for so they usually occur in nature. A single 
well-developed plant of an erodium will be far more effective 
in the garden than a shapeless, tangled mat of a dozen or so. 

There are innumerable plants of the saxatile type upon the 
market, available either as plants or as seeds. The erodiums 
and the saxatile geraniums are all good—most of them easy 
as long as one does not attempt to move them from place to 
place. The saxatile campanulas, C. cenisia and C. excisa, for 
example, are rather more difficult but not impossible. Most of 
the encrusted and mossy saxifrages may be grown in New 
England if proper attention to detail is given. The drabas are 
exceptionally easy; Draba athoa and D. azoides are excellent 
yellows, and D. hirta and D. arabiscens are attractive whites. 

The nival group contains plants of both the meadow and 
the saxatile types. Whatever the type, extreme care must be 
taken to insure their coolness. They are plants from the snow 
region and bitterly resent excess heat. 

One factor in the cultivation of the saxatile form of nival 
plants must be considered. While they rot very readily in the 
presence of excess moisture, they must have more moisture 
supplied to them than one would expect from a study of their 
habitat or of their structure. The greater heat in lowland 
gardens and the longer season cause water loss from the leaves 
of the plant much greater than in the natura! habitat. The 
problem of supplying plenty of water and at the same time 
keeping the plant dry about the collar is solved by means of 
the moraine or scree wherein the plant rests upon a well-drained 
bed of stone chips, while its roots are in constant contact with 
plenty of water. The moraine must, of course, have a northern 
exposure. 

When alpine plants are purchased, 
one should seek in an encyclopedia or 
in any book available for all possible 
information concerning the habitat 
from which the plants come. One can 
learn whether they are of the meadow 
type or the saxatile type. Such sources 
ordinarily give the altitude, and one 
can then determine the best exposure. 
In addition to temperature and drain- 
age problems one has also to consider 
the question of lime or acid soil. This 
point can ordinarily be learned from 
the same books. Alpines are still ex- 
pensive; the study method as outlined 
will prove much more economical 
than the trial and error method of 
culture. 

—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 












An expert grower tells how to pro- 
duce perfect flowers and large bulbs 


beauty has been bred into the gladiolus by means of the 
primulinus species and hybrids. Because of these great 
improvements there are now many types and varieties of the 
gladiolus, with almost every conceivable color and shade. For 
that reason they combine gracefully with other flowers in 
indoor arrangements. 
For success with the gladiolus—to get the most beautiful 
and the greatest number of blooms, and to resist diseases and 
insect pests, as well as developing strong bulbs for the suc- 


ceeding year—I suggest the following points: 


1—Plant early. 

2—Water and cultivate frequently. 

3—Lift the bulbs at the proper time and cure them thoroughly. 
4—Store the bulbs carefully during the Winter, and 

5—Read some of the immense amount of literature now available. 


Many gladiolus species in their native home, South and 
Central Africa, not being subject to freezing temperatures, 
have 12 months in which to complete their cycle of develop- 
ment. In Pacific Grove, Calif., there is the great advantage of 
a 12 months’ period and in many places on the Pacific Coast 
seven months are available, but in New England there is only 
about five months of good growing weather. Therefore one 
should plant early for the longest possible period of develop- 
ment—in April if the soil is somewhat warm, or at least in 
early May. 

The great amount of moisture in the ground in early 
Spring enables the plants to form large, strong roots which in 
turn make vigorous disease-resisting plants, which grow well 
during the dry, warm Summer months and develop splendid 
bulbs for replanting the following year. 

It is true that good blooms may be had from strong bulbs 
even when planting is done late in May, in June or even in 
July, but strong bulbs will not be matured for planting the 
following year. Those who wish the very best flowers with the 
least possible trouble should plant the largest, strongest bulbs 
they can obtain. 

Generally speaking, gladioli are of greater value as cut 
flowers for the home than for bedding purposes, and therefore 
I like to advise planting in triple, staggered nursery rows. 
Light, sandy loam, slightly acid, is the ideal soil, but almost 
any soil will give reasonably good results. Large bulbs may be 
planted four inches deep and five or six inches apart, and small 
bulbs two or three inches deep and three or four inches apart. 
In heavier soil it is wise to plant three inches deep. For large 
planting I advise large, medium and small bulbs and many 
Varieties so as to have blooms from late June throughout July, 
August, September and until frost kills the plants in October. 

Large bulbs of many early blooming varieties will bloom 
in six or eight weeks after planting, whereas large bulbs of 
late blooming varieties will grow seven or eight weeks before 
they bloom. Also large bulbs, one to two inches in diameter, 
will bloom three to six weeks earlier than medium and very 
small size bulbs. From the thousands of named varieties now 
available from which to choose and by planting bulbs of all 
sizes one may have a continuous supply of gladioli for cut 
flowers for a period of about 100 days. The gladiolus loves 
sun; for best results one should choose a location where the 
sun shines throughout the day. 

The gladiolus likes much water. If the soil becomes too dry 
one should apply water abundantly at occasional intervals 
(weekly perhaps) rather than a small amount frequently. It 
is important to cultivate frequently. After a rain storm a crust 
forms on the surface of the soil. As soon as this crust is dry 
the ground should be cultivated, so that air may enter the 
ground and so as to produce a dust mulch. 

In the Fall the days become shorter and cooler, the leaves 


le the past 15 years an amazing amount of artistic grace and 





REASONS FOR PLANTING GLADIOLI EARLY 


wither and the gladioli cease growing. In New England frost 
kills the leaves late in September or early in October. When 
the plants cease growing the bulbs should be harvested. 

Excellent results have been obtained by lifting the bulbs in 
September and October as the plants mature and by curing 
them carefully and most thoroughly. The bulbs are lifted on 
dry, windy, sunny days, dried on burlaps until sundown and 
put in a barn each night to keep them dry and free from frost. 
This curing process in the sun is repeated for five to ten days 
until the bulbs are comparatively dry and can be stored with- 
out fear of moulding. In the still shorter and cooler October 
days the drying and curing process for proper Winter storage 
may require ten or even 15 days. 

As recently as ten years ago the amount of available litera- 
ture on the gladiolus was surprisingly meagre. More recently 
several books have been published and the annual publications 
of the American, New England, British and Canadian gladi- 
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THE GLADIOLUS MISS NEW ZEALAND 


A new variety which indicates its origin by its name. The color is 
salmon or apricot, with a peach color blotch. 


olus societies are mines of information and inspiration. The 
1935 Year Book of the New England Gladiolus Society called 
‘“The Gladiolus,”’ contains a valuable gladiolus bibliography 
of 12 pages compiled by Dorothy S. Manks, librarian of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The longer I grow the gladiolus, with its ever-increasing 
bewilderment of new and graceful forms—monstrous exhibi- 
tion, large, medium and small decorative, midget, laciniated, 
rosebud, butterfly, and otherwise—the more I feel that this 
flower, which can be grown at comparatively small cost and 
effort, should be recommended for propagation by novices 
and amateurs who want pleasing results, even though they are 
not expert horticulturists. 


‘““Sunnymede,”’ Sharon, Mass. —William E. Clark. 
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FLOWER SHOWS PICTORIALLY REVIEWED 
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The bulb garden of Hess & Swoboda which won the first prize at the Spring flower show in 
Omaha, Neb., covered 1,000 square feet and formed a spectacular exhibit 


The border of hardy perennials of Peter Henderson & Co. at the Spring ower show in New York 
contained many suggestions for the planting of suburban and country gardens 
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The orchid exhibit of Mrs. Albert C. Burrage at the Spring flower show in Boston was one of the 
outstanding features at that exhibition, covering over 1,000 square feet of space 
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The garden of E. W. Breed of Clinton at the Spring flower show of the Worcester County (Mass. ) 
Horticultural Society contained azaleas and Spring bulbs 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1934-35 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1933 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1935 competition. Year Books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL 


OSES must be fed. This is an axiom with which nearly 
every amateur is familiar. Discussion of the subject was 
invited from the several thousand members of the American 
Rose Society, and as a result several different points of view 
have been reported in the first pages of the American Rose 
Annual for 1935. As might be expected, no two authorities 
agree on the question of the best fertilizer, except to say that 
well decomposed cow manure has many virtues. Unfortu- 
nately cow manure is not available in most places and pro- 
prietary plant foods, together with special material like cotton 
seed meal and chemicals have been substituted. A West Coast 
correspondent suggests regular applications of a liquid manure 
for Summer feeding. Several materials can be used, submerging 
them in a potato sack in a 56-gallon barrel of water at the 
following rates: one-third sack of sheep guano, diluted two 
or three times; or one-third sack of chicken manure, diluted 
four times; or five pounds of dried blood, undiluted. Feeding 
the roses once a week with the liquid fertilizer properly 
diluted is recommended, using one-half gallon to a small 
plant or a full gallon to larger ones such as hybrid perpetuals 
or climbers. Feeding should be stopped by mid-August. 

The common diseases of roses are being controlled by 
following a disease control calendar suggested by Professor 
L. M. Massey of Cornell University. According to his state- 
ment, the faithful and systematic execution of a program for 
disease control is more important than the particular fungicide 
itself, provided, of course, that an effective fungicide is used. 
Members of the American Rose Society are now preparing for 
a campaign in 1935. 


Roses in Sunken Gardens 


T is refreshing to discover among some of the more studied 
discussions of pests, understocks and fertilizers some remarks 
on the enjoyment of roses in the home and garden. A corre- 
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spondent from Iowa prefers to lay out the garden so that she 
descends steps to reach it. Her preference is for wide stone 
steps, with the interstices planted with choice rock garden 
material. The sunken garden has the advantage, too, of being 
sheltered from the wind. Roses may be supplemented with 
Spring-flowering trees and shrubs interspersed with groups of 
evergreens as a borderline planting, the ground being carpeted 
with Spring-flowering bulbs and dwarf plants which will add 
color to the rose garden early in the season. The free use of 
rose pillars adds variety to the garden, in addition to provid- 
ing for many climbers. Arches are especially suitable in a cir- 
cular garden, repeating as they do the prevailing curve. Arches 
of slender construction should not be smothered with rose 
canes, so that one should resort to drastic pruning to prevent 
this. 

Roses can be arranged in so many different ways that the 
possible combinations can never be exhausted. Mrs. Lamb in 
Georgia has had much pleasure in using the variety Dainty 
Bess with Cecile Brunner and Perle d’Or in an eggshell white 
vase. She suggests other combinations, as for instance, pink 
Killarney roses with a spray of thalictrum in a soft blue, 
bottle-shaped pottery vase; Lord Charlemont in a deep cream 
china jar; Silver Moon with yellow, long-spurred aquilegias 
in an old copper bowl; and yellow rose buds with light blue 
delphiniums in a white Haviland china vase with a light blue 
and gold decoration. 


Roses for Exhibitions 


x prancing 2 for showing roses are made by a corre- 
spondent from Seattle, who warns that blooms cut and 
left in an icebox or refrigerator lose some of their freshness and 
brilliancy. In exhibiting blooms in a single specimen class, it is 
wise to make several entries with blooms in different stages of 
development, so that at least one rose will be perfect at the time 
of judging. Buds are no longer considered as of exhibition qual- 
ity. Arrangement of roses in vases or baskets will permit one to 
use many of the showy varieties like Dainty Bess, Cecil, Isobel, 
Padre, and Betty Uprichard. Roses arranged in baskets or 
bowls can be held in place by filling the container first with 
willow branches or some similar material. 

An interesting use of roses was that employed by the 
University of Oregon library. It is their custom to display 
books of special interest throughout the year. In May they 
made an exhibit of rose blooms in over 40 varieties, with rose 
pictures and rose books. The blooms were contributed by 
members of the library staff and friends. 

In time, nearly every rose enthusiast will come out flat- 
footed in declaring specific varieties to be absolutely the best. 
A contributor from Ohio chooses Henrich Wendland as the 
best multi-colored rose because of its gorgeous coloring and 
perfect blooms. It is sweetly fragrant. Of all the yellow 
hybrid teas he has found Max Krause the best. The color is 
golden yellow. He nominates ‘W. E. Chaplin as the king of 
red roses. It lacks only the fragrance. 


Old Time Rambler Roses 


ars ramblers forgotten in the scramble for novelty climb- 

ing varieties are brought to mind by R. Marion Hatton of 
Pennsylvania. He has pleasant memories of Dorothy Perkins 
and Lady Gay which grow so luxuriantly in Provincetown 
on Cape Cod. He greatly admires Zephirine Drouhin, which is 
nearly thornless, and Gloire de Dijon. Hiawatha is still one 
of the reliable ramblers, and Evangeline makes unusually 
vigorous growth, producing huge sprays of wild rose pink 
flowers having a haunting fragrance. Mrs. M. H. Walsh 
makes a splendid ground cover. One of the best white ram- 
blers is Sanders’ White. 

No rose book in America affords so much pleasure to the 
amateur as the Rose Annual. This is its 20th year. Everyone 
hopes that the next score of years will produce as genuinely | 
helpful volumes for American rose lovers as has the last score. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


T so happened that I had much to do with certain of the 
flower shows this year. What an experience! Long hours, 
fatigue, ragged nerves and yet a sense of exhilaration! It 
gives one a pleasant feeling to see thousands of persons come 
trooping in to enjoy a spectacle which one has helped to 
create, and there is added comfort when the visitors come 
trooping out again with praise for what they have seen. One 
feels then that the whole effort has been worth while and that 
something has been done to bring joy and gladness to those 
who have passed through a dull and cheerless Winter. 

There are lessons to be learned from a flower show, at least 
for those who have an open mind. For my part, I am con- 
vinced that the following statements are true: A great flower 
show must be a great spectacle. It should be educational in 
fact, but the word itself should be omitted from the pub- 
licity representative's vocabulary. There should be as many 
flowers as possible—bright, gay, highly colored blossoms. 
Many of those who visit a flower show love flowers but care 
not a whit for gardens. Probably half the visitors at the larger 
shows are city dwellers who can not expect to have gardens, 
but who are interested in everything which has to do with the 
arrangement of flowers in the home. A certain number of 
visitors—a minority perhaps, but an important one—find 
their chief interest in specimen blooms—flowers showing high 
culture and great variety, which are set up without accessories. 


i* is not safe to say that the saturation point of flower show 
attendance has been reached in any city. There are thou- 
sands of persons who still think of flower shows as a lot of 
blooms arranged in rows of milk bottles on tables. When 
these people have once been inveigled into a show of the 
modern type they become consistent attendants and bring 
their friends. Of course, the fact must be admitted that there 
are many persons who find no pleas- 
ure in flowers. Some of them are 
quite frank about the fact. A colum- 
nist in the Brooklyn, N. Y., Citizen 
wrote as follows during the New 
York show: “We don't like flowers 
uprooted; we don't like them in- 
doors; we don’t like flowers potted, 
boxed, windless and sunless; to us a 
flower show is something like look- 
ing at a Follies chorus through an 
X-ray machine.”’ It takes all kinds of 
persons to make a world and quite 
naturally the man who wrote this 
paragraph goes on to rave about a 
solo dance at one of the Broadway 
theatres. 

It has been interesting to note 
some of the other comments on the 
shows. ‘‘F. P. A.” in the New York 
Herald-Tribune’s Conning Tower 
writes: ‘““You don’t wander lonely 
as Wordsworth’s cloud at the flower 
show. And though your heart with 
pleasure thrills, so does Grand Cen- 
tral Palace fill, and if your heart 
dances with the daffodils it knows 
that it has been in a battle.”’ Evi- 
dently “‘F. P. A.” attended the show 
on the second day when the crowd 
was so heavy that one could scarcely 
push his way through the aisles. 
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Iron grille leading to Mrs. Pratt’s prize winning 
southern garden 
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|e was pleasing to find an increasing emphasis on culture at 

this year’s flower shows. After all, the shows have little 
value unless they teach the importance of growing flowers 
well. Quality was especially outstanding in the specimen 
plants at the New York show. I know of no place in the 
country where tulips are grown so well. Certain cities seem to 
run to certain flowers. Omaha had a splendid showing of 
hydrangeas, which were almost lacking at the Boston show. 
Boston, on the other hand, had a display of carnations not 
equalled by that at the Spring show in any other city. 
Boston’s Kurume azaleas were outstanding, too, and the 
public seemed well satisfied when the award of the President's 
Cup went to the garden of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Ames, con- 
taining the splendid plants grown by their gardener, R. G. 
Chamberlain. The Widener acacias are always a feature of 
the Philadelphia show and do much to give it the high 
standard which characterizes that exhibition. 


I WAS much interested in the display of small greenhouses 
made by the Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey at the 
New York show. These little greenhouses demonstrated the 
possibility of raising many out-of-door flowers under glass in 
an easy way and also the possibilities of enjoying garden 
pleasures in the Winter, when such a house is connected with 
a sunporch or garage. Garden makers in the United States 
have never learned to use small greenhouses as have those in 
England. Across the water thousands of these little glass 
houses are to be found throughout the country, many of them 
attached to simple and inexpensive cottages. It is an idea 
which might well be developed to greater extent in this 
country. 

This reminds me of the English carnations which were 
shown at some of the American exhibitions this year. Fore- 
most among them was the Robert 
Allwood carnation developed at Sus- 
sex, England—the winner of many 
awards in England and other pasts 
of Europe. A flower displayed at the 
New York show by Peter Beuerlein’s 
Sons of Westwood, N. J., won two 
first prizes, scoring 95 out of a 
possible 100 points. This carnation 
measured five inches across and was 
borne on a stem 36 inches long. Eng- 
lish carnations in other colors were 
shown, one, a charming orchid in 
color, aroused especial interest in 
Boston. It would seem as though 
this carnation might well meet the 
favor of society women, although in 
the past difficulty has been found in 
establishing a sale for any carnations 
except red, white or pink varieties. 
Yet it is difficult to see how this 
new orchid colored carnation can be 
turned down. 
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HE New York Botanical Garden 

has been playing a prominent 
part in the New York shows in 
recent years and this year put up a 
remarkable exhibit of South African 
plants, including several seldom seen 
in the North and very curious in 
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form. One was Stangeria paradoxa, having the popular name 
of Hottentot’s Head. This is said to be the oldest seed-bearing 
plant known. Its ancient relatives, I am told, are supposed to 
have lived in the same age as the dinosaurs. I must confess that 
it had little beauty, looking much like a giant artichoke. 

The elephant’s foot was another South African plant 
which excited interest. This is known botanically as Testu- 
dinaria elephantipes. Its popular name comes from the fact that 
it somewhat resembles an elephant’s foot. I was interested to 
learn that Mrs. Jerome Coombs, chairman of the horticulture 
committee of the National Council of State Garden Club 
Federations, acquired this rare plant on a recent expedition 
to South Africa. If my information is right, it is one of only 
three examples on public display anywhere. 

Curious plants named Living Stones were also found in the 
New York Botanical Garden exhibit. Most visitors mistook 
them for stones, in fact, but investigation revealed them to be 
living plants. It is not strange that the New York Botanical 
Garden won a gold medal from the flower show and another 
from the Garden Club of America. 

The Garden Club of America itself, by the way, did an 
excellent piece of work in reproducing southern gardens, al- 
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though the general verdict seemed to be that this feature was 
not quite as popular with the public as the English gardens 
of last year. It was a graceful act on the part of the 29 south- 
ern members of the Garden Club of America to offer a silver 
trophy to the garden most reminiscent of the South. 

The trophy itself, a pair of Georgian Sheffield plate wine 
coolers, made in England in 1780, with the crest and coronet 
of Viscount Maynard of Eaton Lodge, Essex, was distinctly 
unique. The award, which went to 38 Long Island clubs, 
gave popular approval. The winning garden was very simple 
but truly reminiscent of New Orleans. Mrs. Addison Stone 
Pratt was responsible for it. 

I add a final word of commendation to the New York society 
for the improved way in which it set up its orchid displays 
this year and also a word of congratulation to the Philadelphia 
show on its possession of some outstanding orchid exhibitors. 
It was especially pleasing to find a large and beautifully staged 
group from “‘Orchidvale’’ at the Boston show. This is the 
establishment of Mrs. Albert C. Burrage at Beverly Farms. 
The late Mr. Burrage attained a world-wide reputation for 
the high quality of his orchids and something seems to be 
lacking when they do not appear at the Boston exhibition. 


KEEPING APPLES FREE FROM CEDAR RUST 


Eliminating cedar trees is one way and 
the best way but not the only way 


AVE you noticed dull, brownish galls with bright yel- 

H low gelatinous masses on your red cedars this Spring? 

Were the leaves of your apple trees mottled with yellow 

spots last Summer? Strange as it may seem, both of these dis- 

eases are caused by the same fungus. Because this disease is 

found on red cedars and apple trees only, it has been given 
the name of cedar-apple rust disease. 

About this time of year the fungus in the 
galls on red cedars develop yellow gelatinous 
horns that are particularly conspicuous dur- 
ing the warm Spring rains (see Fig. 2). Vast 
multitudes of infective spores are produced 
on the horns. These spores are unusual in 
that they can not infect red cedars—they can 
only infect certain apple trees. Leaves, fruits 
and twigs of apples may be attacked. On 
the leaves the disease is seen as nearly circular 
yellow spots which may have been a source 
of annoyance to you last year. The under 
side of these spots is often swollen (see Fig. 
1), and a brownish powder can be dusted 
from them. Infected fruits and twigs are 
much distorted (see Fig. 3), and a brownish 
powder is also produced on these “‘sores.”’ 
This powder is in reality another crop of 
spores. These spores are also peculiar in that 
they can not infect the host on which they 








FIG. 1. An infected crab-apple leaf 


FIG. 2 (Left) 


The yellow horns fully 
expanded 


FIG. 3 (Right) 
Infected apple fruits 


were produced, but must return to red cedars in order to live. 
The period of development of the disease on red cedars is much 
longer than on apples, for nearly two years must elapse before 
the spores mature to galls and the yellow horns. Thus spores 
that were produced on apples in the Summer of 1933 are 
just this Spring reaching maturity on red cedars. It is impor- 
tant to know, however, that after the production of one crop 
of spores, the fungus and the galls both die. 

Fortunately, this disease lives on certain of our ornamental 
f apples only. Experimentation has shown 
that, of the crabs, only those native to North 
America and one foreign species, Malus syl- 
vestris of Europe, are susceptible. All other 
foreign species and varieties are essentially 
immune. Our orchard varieties of apples do 
not come in this category; no rule has been 
formulated to separate the immune from the 
susceptible ones. In gardens the disease is 
found most often on Bechtel’s crab. 

Of the red cedars, but three species are 
susceptible: the eastern red cedar, Juniperus 
virginiana; the western red cedar, J. scopu- 
lorum, and the creeping cedar, J. horizontalis. 
Many varieties of these are also attacked. 

One means to combat this disease is sug- 
gested here—select immune trees for plant- 
ing. This, of course, does not relieve the 
situation that exists in so many gardens and 
orchards, but spray applications to apple 
trees will protect them from attack. To 
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protect orchard varieties of apples, follow the widely known 
apple-scab schedule. For ornamental trees, the first applica- 
tion should be made before the first expected rain after the 
leaf buds have opened. Subsequent applications should be 
made at seven- to ten-day intervals until the gelatinous horns 
have dropped from red cedars. In all, four to six applications 
will be necessary. The importance of thorough spraying can 
not be over emphasized. If rains have been unusually frequent 
or prolonged, the time between applications should be shorter 
than if rains are light and few. 

At the present time it is impossible to give a spray schedule 
that will protect red cedars. Extensive experiments are in 
progress and the data from these will soon be available. A 
very helpful adjunct to spray measures is to remove all scrubby 
or unnecessary red cedars or susceptible apple trees that can be 
dispensed with. All too often a few ‘“‘wild’’ apples or red 
cedars are sources of infection that spread destruction to our 
more valuable plants. 

—lIvan H. Crowell. 


Melrose, Mass. 


NUT TREES FOR THE AMATEUR 


HE variety of nuts available for northern culture is scarcely 

realized by the average person. In addition to abundant 
crops of delicious, easily cracked nuts, some of the nut trees 
are fine shade trees, being especially adapted to large places in 
the country. 

The difficulties that previously kept nut trees from being 
grown more widely, delay in coming into bearing, poor 
cracking quality, and lack of success in transplanting the trees 
have been overcome to a large extent by the development of 
grafted varieties that bear early and grow rapidly. 

Nut trees as received from the nursery do not have the 
nicely branched root system of a fruit tree, but instead a tap- 
root with few side roots. Consequently, greater care is neces- 
sary in setting the tree and in caring for it the first year or 
two. The following precautions should be observed. Do not 
permit the roots to dry out at any time. Dig a hole large 
enough to accommodate the roots without crowding and 
work the soil firmly about them. Water the tree well until it 
is established. Apply a heavy mulch to conserve moisture and 
keep down weeds near the tree. Cut back the tree one-half to 
two-thirds to compensate for the loss of the roots, but be sure 
that several good buds remain. 

Coating the entire tree with melted paraffin or grafting wax 
is beneficial in reducing transplanting losses. Some nurseries 
now wax their nut trees before sending them out. Spring- 
planting in the North is preferable to Fall-planting. 

The black walnut is perhaps the most satisfactory nut tree 
for the North. Grafted trees will bear within two or three 
years and the kernels come out easily in quarters. Thomas is 
the standard variety and best for the northern states. Stabler 
makes a handsome spreading tree with ornamental foliage and 
the kernels frequently come out in halves. The nuts fill better 
south of New York State, where the seasons are longer. Ohio 
and Ten Eyck are other good sorts. 

English walnuts are hardy in favored sections of New York 
except in Winters as severe as 1933-34, when nearly all trees 
of this species in the state were killed outright or severely 
injured. The Wiltz Mayette is one of the best. Rush, Fran- 
quette and Alpine may also be tried. Acid soils should be 
limed for English walnuts. 

The hybrid hickories, sometimes inelegantly called hicans, 
are especially desirable as shade trees, being of rapid growth 
and with very attractive foliage which resembles that of the 
pecan. McAllister is unreliable in bearing, but the nuts are 
over two inches long and of pecan shape. Burlington is the 
best of this class for the North and more reliable in bearing 
than McAllister. Longer and hotter growing seasons than are 
available in most of New York State are necessary to properly 
mature the nuts. 
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The northern pecans are fully hardy in the North, but will 
not properly mature the nuts, except in regions south of New 
York State. The pecan is one of the noblest of American trees 
and should be planted much more widely in the North than 
at present. Busseron and Butterick are two of the best, but 
other good sorts are available. 

A new chestnut, the Van Fleet, a hybrid between the Chi- 
nese chestnut and the American chinquapin, will bear when 
very young and is blight resistant. The nuts are about an inch 
in diameter and of good quality, especially when roasted or 
boiled. One should plant a Chinese chestnut nearby for cross 
pollination. 

—G. L. Slate. 


Geneva, N. Y. 





The new rose Feu Pernet-Ducher seems to be one of the 
best of the newcomers 


NEW FEU PERNET-DUCHER ROSE 


HE new yellow everblooming roses of the year always 

command a lot of attention from rose fanciers because the 
selection of first-class varieties is still very limited. Of all the 
novelties, Feu Pernet-Ducher will be widely tested this year 
because its color is off the clear yellow, being blended with 
pink, cream and carmine. 

Not that these colors are so strong as to make the rose multi- 
colored—they are not. But the lovely creamy orange bud is 
enlivened with carmine which, for the most part, vanishes in 
the full open bloom. The center of the flower is filled with 
stamens which give it the freshness of a water-lily. In Autumn, 
the colors become intensified. 

A new rose can not be judged entirely by the bloom. In this 
case, the foliage is healthy, the stems are wiry and the plant 
makes average growth. Wet weather alone seems to damage the 
flower buds slightly. This is not a serious fault and will in no 
way prevent the French origination from being popular in 
this country. It has been awarded a plant patent. 

It is interesting to note that this novelty rose is in a sense a 
memorial to the famous M. Joseph Pernet-Ducher, the ‘‘Feu”’ 
being used in the sense of ‘“The late’’ or ‘“‘In the memory of.” 








COLOR COMBINATIONS WITH HERBS 


Suggestions which the makers of herb 
gardens will find both interesting and useful 


ested in herbs, and I wish I could grow them!” Then 

follows a resigned, hopeless gesture and the remark: 
‘But we have already a perennial border, lots of annuals, a 
big vegetable garden and have just finished a little rock gar- 
den. There just is no room for an herb garden.”’ 

Such a mistake! As if the friendly herbs would refuse to 
grow in our familiar garden outlines. Try sprinkling a few 
borage seed—the annual, Borago officinalis—among the seed- 
lings of sweet-scented tobacco, Nicotiana affinis, and perhaps 
a new joy will thereby add itself to your garden pictures. The 
borage foliage is not very unlike the tobacco’s and both need 
the same spray of arsenic for the potato beetle. When the 
blue stars of borage stay open all day, then nicotiana’s droop- 
ing trumpets over them may be forgiven. But in late afternoon 
and until the next day when the morning sun closes them, that 
bed of annuals becomes a delight which lasts till the coldest 
days freeze the ground under their broad leaves. I don’t like 
the red and magenta shades of N. affinis hybrids at all in this 
color combination, but the pure white and buff flowers are 
just right to offset the deep blue clusters of borage. On cloudy 
and misty days, when both herbs are in open flower together, 
you will wish you had planted that bed of annuals close to 
your living-room windows. 

A seedling or two of ambrosia, Chenopodium botrys, got 
mixed up in these seedlings a few years ago and ever since, 
because its feathery spikes were such interesting ‘‘fillers’’ and 
the greens ‘‘good,’’ I have left a few to add a bit of fragrance 
and interest. 

Whether pot herbs, sweet herbs or medicinal herbs, there 
is always a place for them indoors and out, in the tiniest city 
yard or the broadest of acres. Let us utilize the versatility of 
these little plants for they may be happily placed among the 
rocks, on sandy banks or make by their presence a more dis- 
tinguished plot of vegetables or annuals. 

Why we do not more often (although this custom is be- 
coming much more prevalent) outline the vegetables with 
the pot herbs. It will only take a foot-wide space, the garden 
round and the chive’s colors and those of its tribe are lovely— 
connoisseurs find the different flavors of their leaves most 
entertainingly variable in the cuisine. 

Allium schcenoprasum, the common chive, with grass-like 
leaves of onion flavor, has several close cousins of good decora- 
tive value in the border. A. sativum, a garlic with greenish 
white flowers, is interesting. A. moly, of classical fame, is a 
yellow garlic with round flower heads. But the daffodil garlic, 
A. neapolitanum, is prettiest of all, with cool green and white 
flowers. The botanic gardens of the continent and English 
seed firms are sending us other varieties and if you do not 
want their lilac tints and fragrance in your perennial border 
try them out for horticultural effect around the vegetables. 

The chervils, both English and French, make good low 
border herbs anywhere. The leaves of some varieties turn red 
and purple and the flowers look like miniature sprays of 
baby’s breath. Alternated with parsley and cresses, a salad 
is yours for the gathering until November, and all this aside 
from their horticultural 
charm. Each year finds my 
convictions stronger that the 
tall bushy basil, Ocimum 
bastlicum, and its coarse curly 
leaved varieties do more for 
the vegetable garden than the 
flower garden. 

And that same is true of 


| OW many times do I hear this plaint—“‘I am so inter- 
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Herbs in crevices between flagstones 


fennel, Faeniculum dulce, which is a short stocky plant with 
flat, swollen leaf stems. But its tall cousin, F. vulgare, the 
common sweet fennel, has shining tall stems of feathery leaves 
and yellow flowers and is delightful in the hardy border with 
white cosmos. 

All sorts of pleasant pictures have appeared in a long 
border—I confess, not scientifically made or architecturally 
planned. Rue, Ruta graveolens, great blue-green bushes in 
front of blue larkspurs, hides the straggling stems of the latter 
and their yellowing leaves. When these are finally cut down, 
leaving my rues and their yellow flowers, I need nothing else 
to take their places. 

With canterbury bells, peonies, foxgloves, once useful heal- 
ing herbs themselves, many aromatic plants relegated in days 
gone by to the herb garden alone, may now be happily at home. 

A gray-leaved bush or two of wormwood, Artemisia 
absinthium, in no way interferes with the pink peonies and 
gives now and again their heavy heads a supporting stem. 

Then there are Madonna lilies, lavender bushes among 
their clumps and Johnny-Jump-Ups, purple and gold, round 
about! If I had to lose all other garden pictures, I would not 
dig up one of these. 

Because I am weak at destruction, many fascinating color 
combinations have appeared by chance in my garden and have 
repeated themselves for many years. Silver King artemisia 
and the pink-hued Korean chrysanthemum, both for garden 
effect and flower arrangement are lovely till late. Among the 
tall pink and maroon shades of the late Darwin tulips, wild 
marjoram have begun to blossom. Graceful, slender stems of 
pink and red flower clusters mingle with and soften the effect 
of the tulips most delightfully. 

This herb blossomed all last Summer; I pushed the yellow- 
ing tulip,leaves under the soft mats of its trailing stems and 
for once let them ripen their bulbs without impatience. 

The presence of a good old herb of ancient lineage in any 
one of our gardens always seems to give to it stability and 
distinction, if perchance it finds itself among the new horti- 
cultural ‘‘upstarts’’ which are forever appearing and disap- 
pearing in the gardens today. 

But some of them will never combine with any “‘old- 
fashioned plant.’’ Imagine tithonia, with lovage, angelica or 
any other herb its size. The effect is ludicrously inconsistent. 
But plant these two tall herbs with their yellow and white 
umbels at the far end of the garden border near an elder 
bush, sweetbriar and red cedars, dark green-blue-berried 
pistillate trees only, and you have a colorful background 
which holds the season round. 

As the rank foliage of lovage and angelica dies and when 
the finches have eaten the last reed, a bush or two of the tall 
mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris, may for interest’s sake take 
their place. 

This last herb, with its leaves of shining green, showing 
soft gray in the breezes is a good windbreak for regal lilies, 
which never look more at home or grow better than with this 
partial shading and root cover. Southernwood bushes also 
grow well in this situation with the lilies. 

A friend gave me a root of ‘‘Khus-khus” or ‘‘Louisiana 
grass’ last Spring. It is a southern herb which belongs to that 
great genius of fragrant grasses, Andropogon, and from which 
sO many essential oils are 
drawn. The _ sweet-scented 
matted root, when dry, is 
fragrant. Dividing carefully 
these plants, I set them in 
loamy, rich soil among the 
tuberoses. The long grass- 
like leaves grew tropically 
high around the stems of the 
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“‘roses’’ which I never enjoyed more. In that same garden bed, 
which was close to the hall window, were geraniums of all 
scents, leaf textures and shades, lemon verbena, heliotrope, 
and the tender ‘‘fringed’’ and “‘jagged’’ lavenders, Lavandula 
pinnata and L. dentata. The blooms of these two tender species 
follow those of their hardy cousin, L. vera, and will give a 
continuous bit of color until we take them up for the Winter. 
Their foliage is soft, fragrant and decorative. 

“Sweet purple bush,’’ a low compact little variety of basil 
with dark red to purple leaves, edged this bed. The little 
bushes were covered with clouds of tiny lavender flowers 
which came into bloom in the same border with deep purple 
violas. And who shall say the herbs are colorless? 

Another bit of nice Fall color was made with plumbago 
and ‘“‘fake tansy,’’ blue and gold, a gleaming patch of color 
in the September garden. Few seem to know the latter annual 
which grows surely and prolifically from seed planted early 
in April and is listed in seed catalogues as Sous modoca. It 
has glaucous divided leaves on branching stems about two 
feet high and the plant is covered from mid-Summer on with 
bright yellow little tansy-like heads, two inches across. It 
likes the sun and good garden soil. 

Sweet mugwort, Artemisia annua! It’s hard to say where 
this fragrant, old-time annual with its graceful bushes of 
fern-like foliage will not combine. It is best with the white 
and saffron tinted flowers and is particularly charming with 
the gladioli of these colors. 

I saw ambrosia used frequently with gladioli last Summer, 
both in gardens where they grew together, and in cut-flower 
arrangements. 

Try a row of sweet peas and in front a row of Roman 
wormwood, Artemisia pontica. As you pick, combine with 
the peas, the soft pale gray lacy stems of the herb. Such joy! 
The two rows, however, are best separated by a buried 
sheet of galvanized iron to keep back the rampant roots of the 
artemisia. 

Silver sixpence, linarias’ purple blooms under the lilacs and 
shrubs of pink hyssop in the border with blue and white flax, 
Limen peremie! But why say more? 

—Helen Noyes Webster. 
Lexington, Mass. 


THIS YEAR’S FIRST FORSYTHIA 


GAIN Forsythia ovata, an interesting and somewhat rare 
Korean species, has bloomed first. At Breeze Hill it was 
fully open March 23, its buds not having been started by last 
Fall’s warm days which disturbed certain other forsythias, and 
being wholly uninjured by Winter. Apparently the next species 
that will open will be F. densiflora, and while nobody can do 
any conclusive guessing in the end of March with cold days 
and warm days and wet days and dry days impending, I sus- 
pect that F. ovata is all of a week earlier than anything else, 
and an average of about ten days ahead of the viridissima 
and intermedia strains. I find that last year the first blooms on 
F. ovata opened April 2, after a long-to-be-remembered six 
weeks of terrible weather. 

This forsythia is not the great yellow splash that later 
varieties are. Its flowers are about an inch across, and while 
abundant, are not in such enormous masses. Its value is be- 
cause it opens the season more than a week earlier, and at a 
time when any shrub bloom is precious. While there are buds 
ready to break on lilacs and many other items in the border, 
the only other vigorous evidence of Spring is in the leaves of 
Prinsepia sinensis, always the first to turn green and usually 
managing to get snowed upon! 

I do not know where Forsythia ovata is to be obtained, so 
that I hope no inquiries will be sent to me. Eastern America 
certainly needs a rare plant nursery to keep up with the proces- 
sion now forming but as yet virtually unknown to nurserymen. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


When you are earnestly striving to so plan your 
garden that it will give you and your friends the 
utmost delight. 

It may be that in our new catalog you will find just 
the plants and shrubs that will give your garden that 
added distinction and difference that you are longing 
for, and which will make your grounds beautiful be- 
yond compare. 

Our line is complete with a wide variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL SHADE TREES — HYBRID and NATIVE 
RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS — the BEST of 
the FLOWERING SHRUBS — HYBRID LILACS — 
the CREAM of the World's CHOICEST PEONIES — 
IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Then best of all, our prices are moderate, indeed. 
May we have the privilege of serving you? 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








ROCK PLANTS from the NORTH 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers 
600 Varieties of Rock Plants 


A few of our 25 Campanulas Gems from Canada’s Icy Cliffs 
C. bellardi Miranda ............ $.25 Asplenium viride ..............§$.75 
5 eth a ae oe 25 on lapponica ...... . .1.00 
C. carpathica pallida ........... .50 Draba arabisans ....... -- ae 
OC. glomerata acaulis ............ 25 Ledum groenlandicum ... i. ae 

8 25 Phyllodoce coerulea ............1.00 
Sk id ni a0 4-5 -25 Primula farinosa gaspensis .. 50 
C. rotundifolia, PurpleGem ...... -50 Primula mistassinica ... = 
eS on in oes ob oe 09-9 -50 Salix Uva-ursi............ so cue 
ET i Sass 9 K 6a 0 d'ew bo -25 Saxifraga caespitosa ............ .50 





We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Hardy 
Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, Fruit Trees, and Small Fruit 
Plants. These are listed in our General Nursery Catalog. We will gladly mail you 
either the General Nursery Catalog or the Rock Garden Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, Vt. 











AUSTRALIAN ROSES 


A new class of Climbing and Pillar Roses with distinctly good 
qualities. The growth is strong and vigorous; the plants bloom 
freely and over a considerable length of time; the flowers are 
large, brightly colored, and last for several days. 


Countess of Stradbroke. Deep ,; Mrs. Phillip Russell. Deep red. 


velvety crimson. Queen of Hearts. Radiant pink. 
Piying Colours. Brilliant red. Scorcher. Intense scarlet. 


Harburger. Clear, soft pink. : 
Milkmaid. Creamy white. Sunday Best. Red; white center. 


Strong field-grown plants $1 each 


Your order will be shipped immediately, thus permitting early Spring 
planting. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Box H, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 












Real novelties as winter-flewering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a coel greenhouse or conservatory. 
IMastrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” ™ *“ Crichton, Ala. 


B) CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 
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Grow “Better ‘Roses 
Control Mildew and Black Spot 


Roses respond amazingly to the 
cleansing, stimulating effects of 
Fungtrogen Spray. Mildew and 
Black Spot disappear. Foliage be- 
comes bright and luxuriant. Blooms 
of rare new perfection appear. 


Half pint makes 15 quarts of spray. 
Leading horticulturists enthusiastically 
endorse it. Only by spraying can you 
reach the underside of leaves where in- 
sects and diseases lurk. 


Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer’s or send check. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Peterson Roses 


are the choice of experienced 
Rosarians who get more and better 
blooms year after year. 


Send for 


“*A Little Book 
About Roses’”’ 


(32nd annual issue) 


The Rose Catalog — plus — that 
illustrates and describes the better 
new and standard varieties and 
their culture. 

FREE east of the Mississippi. 

25 cents elsewhere. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 32 years 
Box 45 Fair seein N. J. 








W ecping STANDARD 
3 ROSES 


—glorious, majestic spec- 
imens 5-9 feet high, ideal 
for garden centerpieces, 
formal, and cemetery 
planting, 11 varieties, 
finest in America; shipped 
safely anywhere. Folder 
free. Also rare Wild, Old- 
fashioned, and Best-of- 
the-new roses. Write for 
Francis E. Lester's unique, 
& fascinating new booklet, 
“Roses of Monterey, % 
said by one to be a ““work 

“ of art and a delight to the 
Soul!”’ 32 pages, meiled for 10c. Also Fuchsias 
and Geraniums, big descriptive lists Free. 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS 


DEPT. E. ROSE SPECIALISTS. MONTEREY. CAL. 


Nidrette ~ The New 
| rette «siack” Rose 


PAT. NO. 87 












Lowest color tone ever 
reached by a Hybrid Tea. 
Everblooming; extremely 
hardy. Strong, field-grown 
bushes, ready for Spring 
delivery. $2.00 ea. Supply 
limited; order today. 

ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B. BAYSIDE. L. I.. N. Y. 
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THE UNHEATED GREENHOUSE 


— the gardener in regions of cold Winters the small green- 
house gives the pleasures of gardening through the quiet 
months, but two items of cost are the piping for heating, and 
the cost of heat. Unless the heating plant has very efficient 
thermostatic control, there is the cost of labor for operation 
of the heating equipment, and the constant worry that the 
plants or pipes may freeze on the coldest nights. 

The costs and worries can be greatly reduced by having no 
heating or water piping at all. Operate the greenhouse entirely 
on the heat given by the Winter sun, which collects under the 
glass. No harm will come from freezing at any time, to 
piping or plants. It has long been known that some plants can 
be grown without artificial heat, and very useful greenhouses 
can be operated with very little care, yet with sufficient growth 
of plants to satisfy any gardener. The real problem seems to 
be to discover just what plants to grow in regions of cold 
Winters without any heat. 

The first conclusion is that an unheated greenhouse shortens 
the normal Winter season for the plants naturally hardy in 
any region, and the freezing that they get in January and 
February is but a portion of their normal Winter. Thus late- 
blooming hardy perennials or annuals, as chrysanthemums or 
calendulas, can be kept in good bloom late into November, 
and early Spring perennials will bloom more than a month 
before normal bloom outdoors. This preview of Spring is 
very pleasant. Thus herbs of very late or very early bloom 
are specially suited for this treatment. 

The extreme cold and wet of our Winters is greatly miti- 
gated by a roof of glass, and perennials doubtfully hardy in 
our region may be carried safely in pots or benches, and put 
outdoors for the Summer. This gives a great range of new 
plants to be tried, without using strictly tropical materials. 
Many plants considered subtropical will withstand much 
freezing if kept quite dry. 

My present experiment is mostly for carrying Fall-sown 
seedlings of hardy perennials over Winter, but a few check 
plants of various sorts have hinted of wonderful possibilities 
in gardening without heat. All the hardy bulbs like this treat- 
ment, and push up in their pots, even while still frozen, early 
in February. Particularly the little woody evergreen peren- 
nials like the shelter of the glass, and iberis, helianthemum 
and the like keep green and happy even while frozen solid. 
These give garden effects even through the cold months. The 
evergreen sweet herbs, thyme, rosemary, lavender and hyssop, 
like cold dry sunshine in the Winter and make some growth 
even in coldest seasons. There are succulent and desert plants 
that like to get in out of the Winter wet, although the cold 
does them no harm. No heat, no worry, seems to be a good 
motto for the modern small greenhouse. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


FOLIAGE WITH CARNATIONS 


iy SIR—Permit me to say one more word in regard to 
the subject of foliage with carnations, discussed by the 
Roving Gardener in the March 15 issue. 

Admitting my ignorance as to methods of growing carna- 
tions in this country and elsewhere, the fact that, for cultural 
reasons, carnation foliage can not be spared when plants are 
grown from cuttings each year does not alter my contention 
that there is nothing quite so satisfactory to use with carna- 
tions as their own foliage. The question now is, how to get it. 

I have been getting foliage from various growers in Greater 
Boston, who seem willing to humor my little whim in this 
matter. Naturally I have to pay the same price for a bud or a 
good shoot of foliage as I would have to pay for a bloom. 
However, I can readily understand that carnations would not 
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Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 


Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in any shady, 
well drained place. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Three-year plants, 5”-8” spread: $1.50 
each, six for $7.50, $15 a dozen. Two- 
year, 3”-5”: $1 each, six for $5, $10 a 
dozen. Special prices on larger quanti- 
ties. Packing and delive prepaid. 
Shipping season, April-October. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


NEW CANAAN CONNECTICUT 











EPIMEDtIUMS 


These attractive plants with bronzy, leathery foli- 
age and delicate waxy flowers are desirable for 
shady places in the wild or rock garden. They are 
uncommon, and add a quiet charm to an intimate 
corner of the garden. We have macranthum niveum, 
white; and pinnatum elegans, yellow. 


$1.00 for 3 plants (add postage) 


LOTUS CORNICULATUS 


(Bird’s-foot-trefoil) 
Here is one of the few plants for rock gardens or 
wall gardens that blooms in midsummer, July to 
September. Prostrate growth with small yellow 
pea-shaped flowers edged red. Fine for a sunny 
place among rocks. 


0 cts. for 3 plants (add postage) 


TROLLIUS LEDEBOURI 
GOLDEN QUEEN 


A new variety from English seed which received 
an award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It is very vigorous and free-blooming, 
with very large flowers of rich orange-yellow. 
Likes moist soil. 
FPield-grown plants, $1 for 2; $2 for 5 
(add postage) 
Ask for our catalogue of Hardy Plants 
for New England gardens 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





READY FOR SPRING! 
Finest Annuals and Perennials 
Herbs and Fragrant Geraniums 

Olive Belches 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Catalog 





ROSE BUSH SALE 
$1.50 a dozen 


30,000 3 year old Hybrid tea plants to be 
sold between May 17 and June 15. Supreme, 
——— Templer, Talisman, Red Premier, 

Rapture. Order early and have them 
on f Write for Circular. 


HALIFAX GARDEN COMPANY 
(Route 106) Halifax, Massachusetts 
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JUST THE VERY 
CHOICEST IN SEEDS 


Ir will be well worth- 
while to send for our 
1935 catalogue which is 
profusely and beautifully 
illustrated in colour. 


Contains everything 
usually grown and also 
all the newest novelties 
which have been tested 
and proved practical in 
this country. 


HOSEA WATERER 
716 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILA., PA. EST. 1892 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














a ° 
ORDER TODAY! 


ONLY LIMITED... 
STOCK AVAILABLE 


The NEW and Striking 
DAHLIA 


BONNIE BRIGHT 


This lovely new dahlia of the 
formal decorative type is old 
rose. The stems are firm and 
sturdy. Bushes average 3 ft. 
in height. One of first to bloom 
continuing till frost. Only a 
limited stock available. Roots 
will be supplied at $1.50 as 
long as possible, after which 
plants be furnished. 
SEND FOR OUR 1935 CATALOGUE— 
FREE — DEPT 20 


518 MARKET ST. PHILA., PA. 


MICHELL'S SEED HOUSE 


CARYOPTERIS 


Mastacanthus superbus 











—a handsome, free-flowering woody 
perennial of most distinctive ap- 
pearance, Well branched; grows 2 to 
3 feet high, with long stems covered 
with showy whorls of clear-colored 
flowers. Blooms in September and 
October. Well adapted for cutting. 
Three colors: 


BLUE PINK WHITE 


Plants 45c each. Three (one of each 
color) for $1.10. Sent postpaid. 


DREER’S 1935 GARDEN BOOK 
A 200-page catalog and helpful gar- 
dening guide — sent free on request. 





HENRY A. DREER 
145 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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sell that way in the wholesale market because there is no 
demand. ; 

The garden clubs are a weather-vane which the growers 
and florists would do well to watch. They set an exceedingly 
high standard and influence public taste to an incalculable 
degree. That many nurserymen realize this fact is evident, 
since there has been an increasingly high standard of design in 
commercial flower show exhibits during the past few years— 
a standard remarkably high in this year’s Boston show. 
Growers of cut flowers and florists are watching, too, but they 
are a few laps behind the nurserymen in most instances. How- 
ever, in the carnation hall at the Boston Spring show this 
year, I noticed that many carnation buds were used, and a few 
venturesome growers eschewed the asparagus fern altogether. 

That the defenders of the asparagus fern might have a 
chance to prove that it, too, has its decorative uses, it might 
be amusing to provide a class for an arrangement of asparagus 
fern for decorative effect with or without flowers. So far I have 
not been able to do much with asparagus fern and I am look- 
ing to the garden clubs for inspiration. 

—Georgiana R. Smith. 
Dedham, Mass. 


A DISEASE OF ENGLISH HAWTHORN 


§ din. English hawthorn, Crategus oxyacantha, with the 
exception of attack by certain cedar rusts, is remarkably 
free from fungus diseases. However, this ornamental tree is 
sometimes troubled by a severe defoliating disease. Early in the 
Spring its loveliness is impaired by the appearance of black 
spots on the upper surface of the leaves and as the Summer 
advances the spots enlarge and may finally coalesce. By mid- 
Summer many leaves may have fallen from the trees and some 
trees will be completely defoliated. 

However, this condition may be corrected by one of two 
methods. Since the danger of infection the following year lies 
in the fungus over-wintering in the fallen leaves, raking and 
burning them materially reduces the danger. The grass around 
the tree may be burned to clear the ground of small particles 
of leaves which could not be removed by raking. The second 
method of control is that of spraying. The tree should be 
given three applications of Bordeaux mixture (4-4-50) or of 
a sulphur fungicide. The first application should be made just 
after the leaves have unfolded; the second, when the leaves 
are about half-grown, and the third, when the leaves are 
almost full-sized. 

The health and resistance of a tree that has been attacked 
by the fungus for two or more years will have been lowered. 
In such cases fertilization is advised to aid the tree to regain its 
normal condition. 


—Ivan H. Crowell. 
Melrose, Mass. 











Barcain COLLECTION 


18 Livies $3.00 


Regal Bulbs, everyone of them 
—and typical of the values in 
our Spring catalog. Probably 
we have priced them too low 
for their quality, but you may 
have this bargain this Spring. 
They’ll bloom for years. 
EARLY 
L. elegans 
MEDIUM 
L. regale & 
LATE 

L. henryi-L. tigrinum spl’dens 


oreach 18 BULBS $3.00 


Send for 


Your Copy 
Ready Now! 


HORSFORD’S “~ 
REGAL PLANTS 


@ Anew kind of catalog, fascinat- 
ing, easy to read, packed full of 
interesting comment on the USE 
of Regal plants, shrubs and trees 
in your garden. Illustrated in full 
color Over 700 varieties, all hardy, 
many new, most of them grown 
here in our famous Vermont valley. 


F.H. HORSFORD 


Box B CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


L. tenuifolium 


superbum 
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200 Gallon 


Garden Reservoirs 
Compressed 
in Bales 





eS SOULS: 


Amazing 
Soil Sponges Cut Water Bills, 
Capture and Store Plant Food, 
Make Gardens Thrive, Cost Little 


HIS year you can have a beautiful 

lawn and garden with less labor and 
expense. Mix Emblem-Protected Peat Moss, 
nature’s miracle humus-builder into your 
soil. Every bale of this remarkable soil con- 
ditioner virtually gives you a 200-gallon reser- 
voir of life-giving moisture for thirsty plants. 









These millions of tiny sponges also store 
plant food that would otherwise be washed 
away, and hold it in solution to feed your 
lawn and garden. It keeps the soil porous 
and loose so that air circulates and the warm 
sun’s rays penetrate— essentials of root de- 
velopment and plant growth. 





This amazing soil 
| conditioner is sold 
| under various trade 
| names by high-grade 
| dealers of horticul- 
| tural supplies. Send 

for our interesting 
| booklet, ‘Peat Moss 
| for Lawns and Gard- 
| ens,” free test tablets, 
and name of your 
local dealer. All will 
be forwarded post- 
paid if you mail the 


| coupon, 


EmblemProtected, 
PEAT MOSS 


TEST TABLETS 
AND VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 


eked Gace) Mae. t 3 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem Pro 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 
less. Each bale is fully 
compressed, contains 
less air, more peot. 
The moss is of match- 


less quality, clean 
uniform, ond fully 
aged. Holds life-giv- 
ing moisture longer, 


makes soil-building 
humus faster 








\/ PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 

absorbency test tablets. 


H-4-15-35 


a Ln 





Add: 








City State. 
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EVINRUDE 


[AWN-BOy 


POWER MOWER 






@ LIGHT WEIGHT 
95 POUNDS 


@ FREE WHEELING 


@ AUTOMATIC 
START-STOP 

@ FOUR CUTTING 
HEIGHTS 

i SPEED GOVERNOR 

























y’ANDIEST, fastest, 
easiest way to a beau- 
tiful lawn ! With one- 
hand ease cut 18” 
swaths (38” with gang 
attachment) and trim 
6” closer to trees, etc., 
than with a hand 
mower. Lawn-Boy 
won’t pack soil; 
mows all day on 20¢ 
worth of fuel; so 

simple a child can 

run it. Hundreds 

in use; 4th success- 

ful year. Write for 

free folder today! 


EVINRUDE 
LAWN-BOY 


1386 W. Hope Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


.... AND SEVEN ¢ 
OTHER FEATURES | 


ONE HAND 
CONTROL 
GIVES NEW 
OPERATING 






WRITE FOR 


FREE 


FOLDER 





This year use the popular 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


ERMANENT when marked with 
PE ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray-green color blends with 
ote Le ae erasible. 
FOR FREE SAMPLES 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 

















= | 


Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 







Gravely Motor 

Plow & Cult. Co. 
BOX 731 

DUNBAR, W. VA. 











your garden.. ° 
Cuts the tallest 
wee 








HORTICULTURE 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR NEXT FALL 


f hie large hardy chrysanthemum collection on the Swarth- 
more College campus in Swarthmore, Pa., is now in its 
fourth year. This enterprise of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horti- 
cultural Foundation is steadily increasing in value. It is afford- 
ing the public a chance to see named varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums in bloom and to enjoy their massed beauty. 

The most important factor in growing any herbaceous 
plants successfully is to keep the plants growing vigorously 
and to prevent hardening of the wood. To accomplish this 
end, it is essential to have the soil in favorable condition. The 
best way to prepare the soil in an herbaceous border is the 
generous and deep incorporation of manure before the border 
is planted. For this purpose we used mushroom manure and 
cracked bone. A supply of organic matter thus applied should 
last for five or six years, when the process should be repeated. 
If the soil is especially poor, however, it may be necessary to 
top-dress with some form of organic matter every year or two. 

While organic matter is essential in improving the physical 
condition of the soil, commercial fertilizers are practically in- 
dispensable in supplying certain plant nutrients. This Spring, 
as early in March as the ground permits, we are going to apply 
acid phosphate. By May the phosphorus will be available, 
when it will be instrumental in promoting root growth. In 
mid-Summer we will apply a complete fertilizer, a 4-12-4, 
primarily to encourage the formation of flowering shoots. 

Superior plants result from stock that is young and vigor- 
ous. For this reason we divide almost all of our plants yearly. 
In April, as soon as the new shoots appear, the parent plants 
are lifted. Only the young offshoots are used, each new plant 
consisting of one shoot. If possible the divisions are put in 
frames or beds, where they may receive frequent waterings 
and shade for a week or so. In four or five weeks, when root 
growth is sufficient, the divisions are transplanted to the 
border. If new plants are purchased in the Spring, it is best 
to obtain those that are pot-grown. Be sure, however, that the 
plants are not pot-bound, as the wood in plants thus treated 
tends to be hard. 

Pinching is essential if low-branching, bushy plants and 
quantity of flowers is wanted. The plants are first pinched 
when they are no higher than five or six inches. It is impor- 
tant that the first pinching be done when the shoots are at 
this height, in order that the place of pinching and the result- 
ing side shoots be close to the ground. 

The hardy chrysanthemum is comparatively free from 
serious attacks by insects and diseases. Aphis, its most bother- 
some pest, may be controlled by a nicotine and soap spray. 
The effect of disease is almost negligible when the plants are 
kept growing vigorously, although it may be necessary to use 
a fungicide to control black spot. The greatest problem in 
growing chrysanthemums is to prevent the dropping of the 
lower leaves. Although this fault is especially evident in some 
varieties, the control, again, lies in preventing a check in 
growth and consequent hardening of the wood. 

We do not favor extensive Winter protection. Many plants 
have been in the same location for three years with no cover- 
ing except dead tops. In order to control black spot, which 
appeared last Summer as a result of the exceptionally wet 
weather, it was necessary this Winter to cut off the tops to the 
ground and destroy them. To replace the protection given by 
the dead tops we used a very thin covering of salt hay. 

Superiority among the varieties is judged by earliness of 








Gardening is Pleasure with 4, °- 11 


WONDER WEEDERS iv = 
The Sensible Time and 
Labor Saving Garden (33 
Toa Y f, GARDEN DIGEST 


WONDER WEEDER CoO. 
BOX 1021 


is the monthly con- 


ideas from all 
bulletins. Sen 
sample. One year, $1. 


Circular on Request 





ORANGE, mass. Postage 10¢ 
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Youll bless these 


SOFT-LEATHER, WASHABLE 


Garden Gloves! 





So Comfortable— 
DIRT-PROOF and 
Outwear 6 Pairs of Fabric Gloves 


A special process makes their lamb- 
skin leather amazingly soft, pliant 
and durable — gives you almost 
BAREHAND FREEDOM, with all- 
leather protection. Wash them regu- 
larly—wear them the year ‘round for 
gardening, housework, furnace. 


Ask for Eezy Wear at leading dept. 
stores (Housewares, Notions), central 
hardware and seed stores. Clip this 
ad as a reminder. If not at dealers, 
send 75c. We pay postage. Guar- 
anteed. Women’s sizes: Small, Me- 
dium, Large; Men’s: Small, Medium, 
Large. The NATIONAL GLOVE 
CO., Dept. H4, Columbus, Ohio. 
Also makers of KREME- SKIN Beau- 
ty-Utility Gloves for women. 


E€zy Wear 


GARDEN GLOVES 





Enjoy flowers in your home 


Send for Dazey Booklet on “Care 
and Arrangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY 
flower holders 


Are made in many types 
and sizes, in green, sil- 
ver, gold, and bronze, 
wrapped in glistening 
cellophane. Illustrated 
is model No. 1. 5'2 in. 


at base. Color: green. pOSsSTPAI D 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your local dealer. 
If none nearby, order direct from us, 
enclosing $1.00. But whether or not 
you order now, be sure to send for the 
helpful booklet, ‘“‘Care and Arrange- 
ment of Flowers.” 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
841 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
























densation of helpful 
rden magazines, books, and 
dime or three 3c stamps for 





GARDEN DIGEST, 415, PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 





aanyem, handiest - snegid 
cuts all stems on a slant, clean, easily, without 9 « 
fing or — prolonging flower life by hy Ty 
Beautifully fm made from rustproof stainless 
BATES FLOWER rating 
for Gardeners. Fruit Growers Truckers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 


water absorption. Always s 
choice 
red or daffodil yellow catalin ha: og 
and Power Lawnmower 
Florists Nurserymen,.Suburbanites, 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 


Fee ate can be change in a Nag 

ONLY $1 a a ——— —, H-4 
A Practical Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
Country Estates and Poultrymen 

1084 330d Ave $. £. Minecapolis, Mina. 
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DAMAGE 


GARDEN 





t insects with 


Tr’s easy as A-B-C to kill ‘ 
NEW E GREEN SPRAY. All do is 
spray. NEW EVER GREEN 
hewing insects (worms), suck- 
lant lice) and beetles, but is 
harmless to people and_ pets. When used ac- 
cording to directions, it will not harm the 

lants in your garden. Sure death to ants. 
fi ust pour a solution on the ant hills and run- 
ways. Ask for NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed, and Cogase 
ment stores. Write for free illustrated booklet — 
“How to I. and Kill Common Plant In- 
sects”, McLaughlin Gormley King Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


EVER GREEN 


add water and 
SPRAY kills c 
ing insects (p 
























The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
# Oan be adjusted or 
' moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Save time and effort 

Order today 


“Pat. Aug. 2, 1927 Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 





AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 


HANTON 


Protects — Softens the Skin 
Gardening Without Soiled Hands 
Write for Circular to 


THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-3 Pleasantville, N. Y. 
DISCOUNTS TO GARDEN CLUBS 











RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





NEW AND RARE 
Species of Rhododendron 


Many of these have been grown directly 
from seeds collected in West China, Thibet 
and adjacent territory. Also seedlings of 
original hybrids some of which have not yet 
flowered. List on request. 


JOS. B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 








MOVING | REFS service 


When you buy Tree Service—whether 
it is seasonal care, surgery or moving 
—don’t buy on a “labor” basis; buy 
skill, experience, integrity and ulti- 
mate satisfaction. 
Examinations and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 

















HORTICULTURE 


bloom, hardiness, health of foliage, stiffness of stems, and the 
color and quality of the flower. We have selected from our 
general collection the following 23 varieties which possess 
some or all of these characteristics. The dates are those of 


last year. 
BUTTONS 


LITTLE BARBEE — Bright reddish orange, profuse bloomer; Octo- 


ber 20. 


BRONZE BUTTON — Dark orange-red, dwarf, very stiff stemmed; 


October 23. 
POMPONS 


EARLY BRONZE — Yellow-bronze, profuse bloomer, stocky grower; 


September 23. 


ALICE BARHAM — Orange-bronze, quite tall; October 15. 

Mrs. J. WILLIS MARTIN — Uniform salmon-rose, very profuse 
bloomer, foliage and stems good; October 16. 

R. MARION HATTON — Lemon-yellow, free bloomer, foliage good; 


October 16. 


NUGGETS — Bright, lemon-yellow, foliage excellent; October 18. 

JULIANA — Bright, rich yellow, foliage and stems good; October 21. 

CAPT. R. H. COOK — Old rose, tinge of amber in center of flower; 
exceptionally tall and stiff stemmed; October 23. 

WHITE DOTY — Tinge of yellow in center; flowers large, stems and 
leaves good; tall grower; October 23. 


SINGLES 


DAYBREAK — Shell-pink, flowers large; October 16. 
DAZZLER — Bright scarlet, profuse bloomer, strong grower; Octo- 


ber 20. 


ALICE HOWELL — Tawny yellow, free bloomer; November 3. 


Mrs. W. E. BUCKINGHAM — 


November 3. 
DOUBLES 


Good bright pink, flowers large; 


BARBARA CUMMING — Bright yellow, shading to tawny orange 


toward center; October 12. 


JEAN CUMMING — Pure white; healthy foliage, rather poor propa- 


gator; October 15. 


NORMANDIE — Creamy white, stiff stems, low grower; October 15. 
FRANCES WHITTLESEY — Rich red-bronze sturdy grower; Octo- 


ber 16. 


RUTH CUMMING — Rich reddish orange fading lighter, healthy 
foliage, sturdy grower; October 16. 

UVALDA — White, pale pink on opening; tall grower; October 16. 

JEAN TREADWAY — Light pink shading darker toward center; 
flowers distinctive; stocky grower; October 18. 

RED FLARE — Bright red, stocky grower; October 18. 

BRICK — Soft brick color; dwarf stiff grower; profuse bloomer; 


October 20. 


Among the introductions of 1934, the hardiness of which 


we can not vouch for as yet, the following are outstanding: 
AUTUMN LEAF — Deep orange, growth low and stocky; double; 


October 16. 


CHESTNUT BURR — Dark orange-red; pompon; October 16. 
GRANNY SCOVILL — Warm coral, flowers very large; double; Oc- 


tober 16. 


INDIAN MAID — Deep terra-cotta; single; October 16. 
PRINCESS — Pure white, flowers large; single; October 16. 
SUNBRIGHT — Rich yellow; single; October 16. 

PERSIA — Wine-red, sturdy grower; double; October 18. 


The collection of Korean hybrids was perhaps the showiest 
and finest group in the border. These hybrids of Chrysanthe- 
mum coréanum, a single, whitish, very early species, were 
introduced in 1933. In general, they are noted for tall, 
branching growth, stiff stems, clean, abundant foliage, and 
early and profuse blooming. We have had some of them here 
under numbers since 1932, and have found them perfectly 
hardy. As with all singles, of course, their flowers are very 
sensitive to frost. For creating gorgeous masses of color, how- 


ever, they can not be excelled. 


unquestionably fine: 


The following varieties are 


APOLLO — Warm terra-cotta; October 16. 
CERES — Pale buff-yellow; very vigorous grower; October 16. 
CRIMSON SPLENDOR — Rich dark red; flowers very large; Octo- 


ber 16. 


DAPHNE — Dull soft pink; October 18. 
MERCURY — Strawberry-red fading to salmon-rose; October 16. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





—Harry Wood. 








Rotted Cow Manure shredded, 100 Ib. 
bag $2—3 bags $5—ton $30. Pulver- 
ized Poultry or Sheep Manure, Bone 
Meal, Tobacco Meal, or BIG-3 Plant 
Food: 50 Ib. bag $2 — 3 bags $5 — ton 
$50. Boxwood, Weeping Willows, Old 
Mill Stones, Humus. List free. 


ALLEN ©O., Pittstown, N. J. 











Peat PD Iloss 


None Better None More Bulk 

50 bales sis bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 

10 bales $1.75 bale i1bale $2.50 bale 
Gow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 

10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 


EB, L. SHUTE & CO. 
Mt. Airy P. O., Phila. GER. 0320 
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A Finer 





You cannot 
we thrive on an 
‘mum =Car ttificial 

' ; , chemical diet. 
Neither can the plants in your 
lawn and garden continue to thrive 
solely on chemical stimulants. All 
soils need the life-giving humus 
and natural plant food elements 
supplied by manure. Do like the 
practical gardener and _ florist 
does— make your soil rich and 
fertile with manure. If you want 
a thick, velvety lawn and beauti- 
ful flowers, feed them with Wiz- 


ard Super Quality Sheep Manure. 
Wizard will not burn plants; is abso- 
lutely weedless; lasting and economical. 
Avoid substitutes—insist on Wizard 
where you buy garden supplies. Use a 


Natural 
Piant Food 


The Pulverized Manure Co., Chicago 











TWO-IN-ONE 
Peat-Poultry Manure 


Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss blended 
with the finest natural ferti- 
lizer, poultry manure. Packed 
in 50 Ib., 25 Ib., and 5 Ib. bags. 
Send for Circular 


C.E. BUELL, Inc. 


G 
W 


BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of 


W 


NO KRINER 
HUMUS 


is obtainable than the product 
which we offer. A mixture of 
our farm loam and humus will 
greatly improve your lawn and 
will add to the beauty of your 
garden. We invite your corre- 
spondence. 


THE RUSSELL HUMUS CO. 


709 Winthrop Street, Medford, Mass. 
Telephone MYStic 0055 


HorticuLTurAL Peat Moss 





























The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures sagt, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 


F.0.B. East Kingston, N. H. 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston, New Hampshire 


Box 31 
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Garden Novelty—Easter Gift 
Bridge Prize 


Five Hummingbird Feeders, $1.50 
Postpaid 


Gems colors, ruby, sapphire, topaz 





Stained glass flowers that clip to plant or 
stake attract ruby-throated emerald jewels 
of flashing flight. 
“Just add sugar and water and serve” 
ORDER NOW 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1442 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA 


BIRD HOUSES 


Made of Native 
REDWOOD BARK 
& LIMBS, weather- 
proof, sturdy, 75 
cents each postpaid, 
three for $2.00. 
| R. C. WINSLOW 
HAYWARD, CALIFOR. 








BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, Nut- 
hatches, Downy Woodpeckers and 
Robins in Brown and Green. 

Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 





KING ALFRED 


10 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


World famous, 
giant size, orange-yellow 
trumpet daffodil 
Send, with order, names and addresses 
of ten flower gardeners, and we will 
send’ you an extra large bulb FREE. 


> ie wh 


l 









Write for bulb list ulustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 








GOURD SEED 


Mixed Prize Winning Strain 
Pkts. 50 cents 1 oz. $1.00 
Easy to grow. Complete planting and 
cultural directions with every order. 


J. J. LaMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASS. 





STi onan PAY 


Allen’s 1935 Berry Book 
pe Describes. Best. Methods, 
. . Plants, - Varieties, .Fair- 
fax, Dorsett, Catskill, etc. 


a Copy free—Write today 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
324 EVERGREEN AVENUE 
SALISBURY, MD. 





HORTICULTURE 
HOW AN AMATEUR GROWS CLIVIAS 


IGHT years ago a clivia plant was purchased which bore 
a stalk of 15 blossoms, orange shading to yellow in the 


‘center. It was so beautiful that the next year another was 


added. From these two have come nine plants from offshoots 
and six seedlings, which have not yet bloomed. 

This year the two originals, from which the offshoots have 
been taken; each sent up two stalks, 18 inches long to the base 
of the flower-head and 23 inches to the top. The older plant 
had 20 blossoms on one stalk; the head was ten and one-half 
inches in diameter. The other held 16 flowers. The second pot 
bore two Stalks) equally tall, with 17 and 12 flowers, respec- 
tively, making 63 blossoms for four stalks. All the flowers 
were of a deep orange with yellow throat. 

The second pot showed a blossom stalk on February 5. 
The first flower opened March 9 and the last one March 28, 
with all the others still perfect. The flowers unfold slowly, 
lasting in full beauty with us, at least, five weeks. The potted 
offshoots have carried from. eight to 17 blooms, according to 
their age. When the first bud shows a trace of color, the plant 
is brought from a cool greenhouse to a sunny southwest win- 
dow, but is shielded somewhat by taller plants, the sun only 
reaching the blooms for a short time. The room is kept fairly 
cool by,,opening a window a little way at night, the plants 
being shielded from drafts. 

I know of no plant which yields so much of gorgeous color 
for so little care. 

—Helen O. Sprague. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HICKORY AND -COLUMBINE BORERS 


RES DING the columbine borer discussed by the Roving 
Gardener in the March 1 Horticulture, I regularly suf- 
fered losses of. many large plants some years ago through the 
depredations of this pest. Happening to mention the fact to 
a well-known gardening authority, he surprised me by stating 
that hickory trees must be in my neighborhood. As a matter 
of fact there was a 60-foot specimen in my garden. It was 
removed a year or so later to make room for a driveway and 
since then borers in columbines have not been seen. 

My friend informed me that borers taken from columbines 
when pupated under a'cage, proved to be none other than the 
identical moth that afflicts hickories. The fact that borers in 
aquilegias'no longer worry me tends to prove this contention. 

As to the iris borer, about the most effective method of 
beating this pest is regular dusting with a mixture of one 
part derris dust, which is available under trade names, and 
four parts flour, from mid-April to the time of flowering. 
The young borers feed on the leaves for some time before 
they make their way down to the roots, and if caught in the 
young stage there will be few or none to hibernate in the 
ground. 


—T.A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 




















TWO SUPERLATIVE GEMS 
GLADIOLUS PICARDY BRECK’S 
Delightful soft shrimp-pink wit DIANTHUS 
flesh-pink lip shaded deeper GEISHA GIR 
at edges and feathered Myriads of single and 
lightly with rose. double pinks in a variety 
12 bulbs $1.60 /4f colors. Annual, 


BOTH $1.75 ' 
caw Pee 















































iw Phinoinsing ” 


Consulting Service 


The Diagnosis and a of the Diseases 
° 
SHADE TREES 
IVAN H. CROWELL, Ph.D. 
(Graduate of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University) 
38 Newbury Street, Boston—Com. 011! 
(Associated: Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories) 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 
100 for $9.90 


Selling my surplus—This mixture 
is composed of the finest varieties 
—many prize winners. 


H. W. FLAGG 


Collegeville Penna. 











GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 


For $2.00, we will ship Prepaid 3 
each large bulbs of the following 
varieties correctly labeled: 


Ave Maria Minuet 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson 


Com. Koehl 

E. I. Parrington Orange Wonder 
Golden Dream Picardy 
Hallowe’en Prince of India 
Mammoth White Saraband 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PLANT 
GLADIOLUS NOW 


Fine varieties $1.00 to $5.00 
per hundred 











RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrub seeds. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 











ATER'S 


PERS 


FBOM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 

HAMS. Specialty field-grown clumps — $5 — 

doz. x selected — $10 = 

Limi meant of mixed seed, $1 Bde pkt. 

None Better Regardless of Price. Satisfac 

tion Guaranteed. 

Vv. 0.B. SLATER, 32 ELM AVE., FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 

Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 


7 2sgigPANIS 50° 








ze-All different-Labeled. Fy} _ 





You would pay locally from 25c 
to 50c for each of these 7 splen- 
did Flowering Cactus Plants. A 
complete cactus garden for the 
rockery or indoor planting. Each 
plant is different in variety, 
shape and flower. A wonderful bargain. 
3 for 25c; 7 for 50c. Send today; we'll ship 
postpaid. Catalog FREE. 


FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO. 
Dept. 0-462 Bridgeport, Connecticut 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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PERRY seeps 


WILT RESISTANT ASTERS 


Plant Perry’s Super Strains 
Your Choice, Pkt. 20c, % oz. 75c 


Queen of the ee early. 
Dark Blue, Light Blue, Orimson, 
Scarlet, ae ossom, Rose, White. 
Mixed colors. 

Early Royal—midseason. Azure Blue, 
Purple, Peach Blossom, Shell Pink, 
nay A White, Mixed colors. 

Early Beauty—midseason to late. 
Azure Blue, Purple, Flesh Pink, Oar- 
mine, Rose, Crimson, White, Mixed. 

American Branching — late, best for 
main crop. Azure Blue, Purple, Shell 
Pink, Deep Rose, Scarlet, White, 
Mixed colors. 


Complete Seed Catalogue Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 

















GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 





Six Extra Strong Pot Grown 


COLORADO EVERGREENS 


Prepaid to You for Only $1.00 


2 Colorado Blue Spruce—2 Colorado Silver 
Cedar — 2 Pinus Ponderosa — Trees are 5 
years old and are shipped to you with all 
the soil on them. You can have NO LOSS 


with our pot grown trees. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CoO. 
EVERGREEN COLORADO 





Lithospermum “‘Heavenly Blue”’ 


Spreading mats of darkest green, 
covered with large sky-blue flowers, 


Spring and Summer. 
50c each — 8 for $1.25 


Write for our complete catalog 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 

lovely bloom througheut the season, 

send $5 for a practical plan to 
LOUISE WILLIAMS 

15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 








Tested Seeds 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 











TIGRIDIAS 


Flowers of brilliant 
color and striking 
beauty. Easy to grow. 
We offer a choice 
mixture of colors. 


12 for $1 postpaid 
Write for Spring Bulb 


List Lilies, Montbret- 
ias, Tigridias. 











YEREX LILY GARDENS 
TIGARD, OREGON 


Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant Tie 


Is the only flower support that meets 
every requirement, or that can be used 
for high or low-growing plants, either 
single stalks or clumps, as well as 
borders. Parkerized metal stake, gal- 
vanized wire tie. Neat, strong, durable 
Endorsed by flower-growers in all sec: 
tions. $1.25 per doz. stakes and ties 
50, $4.50; 100, $8; prepaid, 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 








BOX H NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


HORTICULTURE 


STORY OF AN AURATUM LILY 


NE years ago I bought the bulb of Lilium auratum 
platyphyllum along with five others from‘ Japanese 
bulb house. They were planted in the bright sunlight, along- 
side a well, in soil which had been dug two feét’ deep ‘and had 
well rotted manure mixed with it. The soil here was Very dry 
in Summer and wet in the Winter and I a ff quite perfect 
for these lilies. 

At the end of the first season after flowerifig nitely, three 
of the bulbs disintegrated into myriads of little bulblets and 
were removed to another part of the garden where they died. 
During the second Summer one of the three*temaining was 
very weak and the leaves of all of them turned’ yellow when the 
flower buds had formed. Iron salts were dug into’ the soil at 
the base of the stem which seemed to revive them and they 
flowered, but not too vigorously. 

By Fall, a third had perished. Then I moved the remaining 





An Auratum lily eight feet high with 22 flowers had a place 
in the garden of Mrs. Helen M. Fox 


two into my lily garden where the soil is a heavy clay into 
which a great deal of sand, about one-third of the whole con- 
tent, had been worked. This spot is well drained and receives 
about six hours of full sunlight in mid-Summer, being par- 
tially shaded by nearby large evergreen trees. In this situation 
the two bulbs flowered. Here, too, the leaves turned yellow 
as before and again received iron salts and were revived. At.the 
end of that Summer one of the bulbs languished and then 
died. 

This was six years ago and since then my lily has grown a 
thicker stem and a taller one every year. Last Summer it was 
over eight feet high and had 22 flowers, measuring ten to 12 
inches across which kept opening over a period of six weeks 
from the beginning of August until the middle of September. 
The leaves no longer turn yellow and the bulb is absolutely 
healthy. Alongside of this auratum is a clump of L. speciosum 











Davernesener-Mannnome 


Estates, neglected in recent years, de- 
mand attention now. An examination of 
lawns and plantings will be made and 
a report rendered—without obligation. 






land 


160 Lasett Srkeer 
Mas 






t 





Good Companions 
for the 


Good Earth 


If, by chance, you don’t like Salvia 
Splendens, Cannas in beds, blue 
Hydrangeas, and iron stags on the 
lawn — perhaps we should become 
better acquainted. A mere sugges- 
tion from you will bring us rushing 
pell mell with our hardy plant list 
for 1935. 


THE TERRACE GARDENS 


WALPOLE, N. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We are known as America’s foremost orig- 
inators of NEW AND MERITORIOUS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, including all types. 
We also offer the best of the standard va- 
rieties. Our catalog is the most complete 
and comprehensive issued. Four pages are 
devoted to CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. 
Mailed free. Write for it today. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN MICHICAN 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





qf 


BUTTERWORTH'S 
Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and.Flowers 
Phone 3533 














Seeds of "DIFFERENT" 


Flowers An interesting catalog, 


offering seeds of only the 


new, unusual or rare in flowers. Hun 
dreds of easily grown but little known 
sorts; with many delightful Wild Flow- 


ers. Write Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 










. 








IRISES 
for the yt 
Rock Garden, Pool Edge, 
Hardy Border 
Write for Catalogue 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN Street, W. Hartford, Conn. 


* 














Alpine Garden Seeds 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. « . 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H:S. 
















621 WEST PENDER ST.. VANCOMWVER. CANADA 
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BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


Gold Medal Dahlias 
Gladiolus—Cannas 


and 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Hardy Rock Garden and 
Border Plants 


Annuals of all description, all in 
separate colors. 


Many new novelties. 


Catalog Now Ready 
BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main Street Sharon, Mass. 
Phone 776 

















Special Offer 


Seven brimful issues of the Gardeners 
Chronicle for $1.00! There's a thrifty 
bargain that should interest everyone who 
owns a garden. Each month it will bring 
you useful, practical information on gar- 
dening— information that you can under- 
stand and depend upon. The regular price 
is 25¢ a copy, $2.00 per year. Clip this 
ad and send for America’s finest garden 
monthly today. Let it help you make a 
better garden. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


























Introducing a Turtle 
~ [@ TP] GARDEN 
eres KNEELING 
CUSHION 
Waterproof 
His zipper mouth 


holds scissors. 
His eyes supply raf- 
fia for tying flowers. 


Brown head and feet 


Green 
USEFUL — ATTRACTIVE — NOVEL 


Postpaid on Receipt of Check 
THE CHRISTOPHER SHOP. INc. 
Work of the Handicapped 


93 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Thomas J.Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











WATER LILIES 


Do not plan your water garden hur- 
wary ith our potted Waterlilies, you 
will be in time when your pool is ready 
in May or June. For those who cannot 
wait, we offer for early delivery, Water- 
lily roots as follows: 


Geasete, white, 75c; , white, 
$1.00; omatella, yellow $1.00; Sun- 
rise, yellow, $2.25; Rose Arey, finest 


pink, $1.25; Comanche, best sunset 
color, $1.75; Escarboucle, red, $2.50. 


Oomplete List on Request 


NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM 
F. W. Schumacher 


thing for the Garden-pool and 
quarium—At new location 


579 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Eve 











Mrs. Elsie Powers Corwin, B.L.I. 
LECTURER 


formerly of the faculty, Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston, Pasadena’s famous ‘‘Tour- 
nament of Roses’; “Our State Flowers, 
Their Habitat, Story and Poetry”; “Luther 
Burbank, Plant Scientist’; ‘“Oalifornia 
Travelogues”; “California Wild Flowers.” 
All in colored slides. Other subjects. For 
circular address 404 High St., W. Medford, 
Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 





roseum, which began with a planting of 50 bulbs. All but 
eight had mosaic and were dug up. The bulbs remaining have 
increased from four to six to each original bulb and had to be 
divided and replanted last Summer. The tips of the leaves 
showed spots of botrytis in early Summer, and I cut them off 
with a scissors. I now have two fine plantings of exceedingly 
healthy and vigorous speciosums from the original lot. 

It is not difficult to grow and keep lilies if one is on the 
lookout for signs of disease and removes the sick ones immedi- 
ately, by digging them up and burning them. The lily bulbs 
should be planted in a place suitable to them and if one corner 
of the garden fails, try another. I never cease being surprised 
at what a difference a few feet make in a garden, as to expo- 
sure, sunshine, or drainage. 

—Helen F. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Adams Nursery Inc. (Westfield, Mass., P.O. Springfield, Mass.) 
deciduous trees and shrubs, perennials, fruits, and roses) ‘‘1935.”’ 

Braucher Gardens. (Edwin C. Shaw, E. Akron, Ohio) ‘‘Descriptive gladiolus 
catalog, Spring 1935.” 

Cape Cod Nurseries. (H. V. Lawrence, Falmouth, Mass.) 
specialty and novelty perennials, ornamentals) . 

Clarke Nursery. (San José, Calif.) ‘‘Garden aristocrats’ (1935). 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) (New and unusual flowering trees and shrubs, 
evergreens, perennials, lilies, peonies) “*1935.”’ 

Eastvale Farms. (Middleboro, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, Spring 1935.” 

Fleu, Conyers B., Jr. (Germantown, Pa.) (Evergreen and deciduous tree and 
shrub seeds). 

“Florealp.’’ (Champex, Switzerland) ‘‘Alpine plants, 1934-1935. Seeds.” 

Foerster, Karl. (Bornim, Potsdam, Sanssouci, Germany) ‘‘Spring catalog.” 

Gable, Joseph B. (Stewartstown, Pa.) ‘‘Price list, rhododendron species. Fall 

1934—Spring 1935.” 

Gardenside Nurseries Inc. 
native hardy plants). 

Gladahlia Gardens. (Chicopee Falls, Mass.) 

Granite State Nurseries Inc. (Exeter, N.H.) 
perennials). 

Hereford’s Gardens. 
rock plants.”’ 

Kendahlia Gardens Inc. 
winning dahlias.’’ 

Kennedy, Andrew R. (224 W. 34th St., N.Y.) (Seeds, bulbs, plants). 

Leonard, A. M. & Son. (Piqua, Ohio) ‘Worthwhile flowering shrubs, special list 
of rare and unusual plants at attractive prices.”’ 

Leuthardt, Henry. (Port Chester, N.Y.) ‘‘Espalier dwarf-trained fruit trees.”’ 

Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) ‘‘Price list, 1935.’ 

Lynde, A. W. (Box 159 Whitby, Ontario, Can.) ‘Modern delphiniums—price 
list of 83 choice varieties.” 

Morning Star Nursery. (Onarga, Ill.) 
fruits, berries). 

Navlet, Chas. C., Co., Inc. (San José and San Francisco, Calif.) 
birthday garden guide and catalog, 1935.” 

North-Eastern Forestry Co. (Cheshire Nursery, Cheshire, Conn.) 
shrubs, perennials 1935.” 

Oregon Gardens. (Portland, Ore.) 
imported plants). 


(Evergreens, 


“Spring 1935.’’ (Roses, 


(Shelburne, Vt.) (Small potted plants, perennials, 


*‘Dahlias, cannas, gladiolus.”’ 
(Fruits, trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
(Oakford, Ill.) ‘1935 planting fist of hardy perennials and 


(Sandusky, Ohio) ‘1935—Best new and standard prize- 


“1935"" (Ornamentals, roses, perennials, 
“Navlet’s fiftieth 
““Evergreens, 


(Western native plants, hardy native ferns, 


Orpet, E. O. (Santa Barbara, Calif.) (Bulbs from Southern California, 1935). 
Palisades Nurseries, Inc. (Sparkhill, N.Y.) (Herbs, rock garden plants, perennials, 
vines, roses). 


Princeton Nurseries. (Wm. Flemmer’s Sons, Inc., Princeton, N.J.) ‘‘Price list, 
yb ie 


Roehrs, Julius, Co. (Rutherford, N.J.) ‘Greenhouse plants, cactus and succulents, 


bedding plants, nursery stock, supplies.” » 


Salbach, Carl. (Berkeley, Calif.) ‘‘Dahlias, gladiolus, seeds, 1935.”’ 

Schumacher, F. W. (Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.) ‘Seeds for the nurseryman 
and forester.” 

Siebenthaler Co. (Dayton, Ohio) 
roses, garden supplies.” 

Springside Dahlia Gardens. 


“Trees, shrubs, vines, evergreens, perennials, 


(New Hamburg, N.Y.) ‘“‘Springside dahlias, 1935.” 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


April 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Twelfth Annual Daffodil Show at the 
Guilford Community Church. 

April 25-26. Westbury, L.I., N. Y. Fifth annual Narcissus Show of 
the Westbury Horticultural Society in Winthrop Hall. 

May 9-10. Harrisburg, Pa. Third Annual Flower Show of the 
Garden Club of Harrisburg at Cathedral Hall. 

May 14-15. Lansdale, Pa. Flower Show of the Garden Department 
of the Women’s Club of Lansdale in the Episcopal Parish House. 

May 16-18. Cincinnati, Ohio. First National Rock Garden Exhibi- 
tion of the American Rock Garden Society at Fleischmann Park. 

June 17-23. White Plains, N. Y. Westchester County Flower Show 
at the County Center. 

August 22-23. Duluth, Minn. Ninth Annual Fall Flower Show of 
the Duluth Garden Flower Society at the Dulutm Armory. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





BULB SPECIALS: Tuberous-rooted Be- 
nias, 7 tubers, different colors, frilled, 
‘or $1. Pink Calla, 50c; Yellow Calla, 35c; 
Black Calla, 35c. All 3 Oallas, $1. Oatalog 
free, ‘‘Gladioli, Iris, Amaryllis, Other Bulbs, 
Cacti and Succulents.” Cecil Houdyshel, 
Department H, La Verne, California. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, olias, Purple Beeches. 
Pink Dogwoods, to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





SOIL TESTING: Complete Soil Analysis 
$1.00. Eight fertility elements analyzed. 
Scientific soil treatment helps assure 
successful growth and fertilizer economy. 
Half pint representative sample sufficient. 
Charles Knapp, Chemist, 167 Waite St., 
Hamden, Conn. 





PLANT BARGAINS: 30 Swiss Giant Pansy 
plants; 6 Delphinium, Blackmore and Lang- 
don strain; 6 Aquilegia (columbine) Scott 
Elliott Long Spurred. All above plants sent 
repaid for $1.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
end for Bargain List. Breeces Green- 
houses, Delaware, Ohio. 





BLUEBERRIES: Shapely fruiting shrubs 
for year garden. Strictly high class. Book- 
let. Houston Orchards, over, Mass. 





SIX GOLD MEDAL WINNEBS, 25c. Trial 
ackets: Nasturtium Scarlet and Golden 
leam, Cosmos Orange Flare, Calendula 

Shagey and _ so a, Tithonia. Choice 

Seeds, Alpines, Bulbs. Gladiacre Gardens, 

Sharon, 8. 





WILDLINGS: Mandrake, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, ag Trillium, 
Hepatica, 10c each. Helen cKee, Middle- 
field, Ohio. 


Wintergreen, 





CORYDALIS BULBOSA: 40c each, $4 per 
doz. Sempervivum Lown’s No. 60, 25c each, 
$2.50 per doz. Hedera helix minima, 8 in. 

ots, 50c¢ each, $5 per doz. Clarence D. 
— 60 Randolph Ave., Poughkeepsie, 





25—2 year old Perennial Phlox $1—100 
varieties. Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 





DAHLIAS: Surplus from large collection 
of best new and standard varieties. Govern- 
ment inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mixed, labeled, 12 for $2.50. Edith Fletcher, 
Salem, N. H 





COPY of McKelvey’s “The Lilac” (pub- 
aa $25) for $10. Gray-Cole, Bradford, 
ass. 





GLADIOLUS—New and popular varieties. 
Request list. D. C. Kipe, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania. 








50 LABELED GLADIOLUS: Improved va- 
rieties including Picardy, Bagdad, Mar- 
mora, Minuet, medium to large, $1.50. 
James’ Gardens, Camp Hill, Penna. 





DAHLIA-BOOK describing 700 varieties, 
complete cultural directions, free. Kunz- 
man, New Albany, Ind. 





DAHLIAS: All the latest. Free illustrated 


catalog describing the largest to the small- 
est. egvcees ahlia Gardens, Chappa- 
qua, N. Y. 





DAHLIAS: Murphy’s, Masterpiece, Eagle- 
Rock, Fantasy, Omar Khayam, Jean Keefer, 
$2.00. Oatalog. Four distinctive beauties. 
Dahliacrest, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





DAHLIAS: (How to grow large Dahlias.) 
Book Free. Gladahlia, Chicopee Falls. Mass. 


GORGEOUS TROPICAL Caladiums, Air 
Plants, Native Orchids. Iris, Tampa, Fla. 








DAHLIAS: Closing out 10,000 clumps and 
divisions, at once, cheap. Also business and 
farm due to death. Walker Dahlia Gardens, 
N. Dighton, Mass. 


CACTUS CATALOGUE: America’s best 32 
page illustrated descriptive list with grow- 
ing instructions. Free. Gates Famous Cactus 
Gardens, Dept. H, Anaheim, Calif. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
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